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MERITS IN CRITICISM 


“First I would say, it is a good thing not to be a dull writer; I care little 
how it is managed, it is a good thing in itself. Secondly, it is a good thing to 
write about books as though they really meant something to you. It is a good 
thing, again, if you write about books, to be somebody—not to be somebody else, 
but to be individual, to make criticism reflect personality. It is a good thing, 
once more, even if you pay for it in prejudice, to know what you like and don’t 
like. It is a still better thing—though this, again, is not a complete insurance 
against prejudice—to be disinterested. Best of all is it to have a natural flair 
for the truth, an eye for what is vital and vivifying.” 

Place of Hazlett in English Criticism, in Garrod. 


Profession of Poetry and Other Essays—page 108. 
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EDITORIALS 


There are numerous signs in many 
states that public libraries have been 
inoculated with the consolidation 
germ which is such a growing factor 
in the business world. With news- 
papers, banks, drug stores, grocery 
and other familiar chain stores or- 
ganized in successful industrial 
chains, it is not strange that library 
trustees and librarians are becoming 
more awake to the advantages of 
consolidation in library service. 


Not for nothing have libraries ob- 
served the reduced prices resulting 
from such mergers and consolida- 
tions. They have made a mental note 
of this, as well as that of their mass 
production, centralization of control 
and standardization of methods and 
policies. These are powerful fac- 
tors in book distribution, no less 
than in industrial and mercantile 
organizations. Consolidation does 
not necessarily mean a smaller book 
fund but it does mean better books 
and more readers for each one. For 
instance, a $5 biography may be read 
by only three persons in a small 
town, while the same book in a 
county system would be really worn 
out by many readers. 


Every one knows that the cost of 
books has increased greatly, as well 
as the overhead costs of the library. 
Appropriations have not been in- 
creased in proportion. If good books 
selected by authorities are to reach 
all the people of a great common- 
wealth like Illinois, more effective 
machinery for library advertising 
and book distribution must be de- 
veloped. Books must become as easy 
of access to rural readers as they are 
to city and town readers. Infinitely 
greater effort must be made to in- 
form people about books and library 
privileges through the county pa- 
pers. Consolidated library service 
in a county system will furnish 


books and periodicals at the very 
doors of the farm home and the dis- 
trict school. 

The responsibility of developing a 
county library conscience cannot be 
lightly regarded—every librarian 
and library trustee can work for bet- 
ter county organization of book dis- 
tribution. 

The county library, as it functions 
nowadays, can furnish for a reason- 
able amount of money, library ser- 
vice which in excellence and effi- 
ciency can rival the best city library. 
In every sense of the word the county 
library offers the best book bargains 
to rural readers. The value of the 
information and recreational pleas- 
ure it can gather and lay at the door- 
step of the farm home is beyond eal- 
culation. 





In the matter of gifts and be- 
quests so much needed and desired 
in many public libraries, it is inter- 
esting to note in a recent historical 
sketch of the Geneseo public library 
which appeared in the local paper, 
The Geneseo Republic, that their li- 
brary building was the gift of a man 
of modest means. 

It happened that at the fifteenth 
anniversary of the library’s estab- 
lishment, November 21, 1896, a cele- 
bration was held with speeches by 
prominent citizens. One of these was 
Reverend M. J. Miller, president of 
the library board at that time, who 
made these prophetic remarks, ‘‘I 
trust that in the near future some 
generous lover of Geneseo’s people 
and Geneseo’s prosperity, will hear 
kind Providence whisper to him or 
her, ‘Here is your opportunity to 
build a memorial, honorable to your- 
self while living, and a perpetual 
praise to your memory when you 
have passed away. Here build a gift 
for ample store of educational power 
in generations to come.’ ”’ 
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These remarks of the Reverend 
Mr. Miller must have planted a good 
idea in the mind of one listener. On 
March 13, 1898, it was announced 
that Mr. Hammond, a pioneer in the 
community, would erect a library 
building to cost not less than 
$10,000 if the township would pro- 
vide a lot. The site was selected and 
the $2,600 necessary for its purchase 
was quickly raised. 


Geneseo’s experience may well 
stimulate other libraries to hold an- 
niversary celebrations. The growth 
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and needs of a library may then be 
presented more forcefully to many 
persons. 


The free library is the one com- 
mon ground in the community which 
brings all the people into a whole- 
some, generous and happy fellow- 
ship. 

An anniversary celebration offers 
a day of high social significance, not 
merely as an opportunity to tell what 
the library does for the people, but 
as a reminder of benefits to be de- 
rived from giving. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The various committees appointed 
by our I. L. A. President, Mr. M. F. 
Gallagher, have been busy these last 
six weeks getting into shape a pro- 
gram which they hope will prove not 
only of temporary interest but of 
far-reaching consequences. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
further promotion of library ser- 
vices of all kinds within the state. 
To provide ample time for the pre- 
sentation of this subject both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on Octo- 
ber 16 will be given up to it. In the 
morning, ‘‘Library Conditions as 
They Are’’ will be presented and in 
the afternoon, ‘‘Aids to Wider and 
Better Library Service’’ will be dis- 
cussed. 


Carl B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago public library, is chairman 
of the committee which is asking all 
important groups interested in edu- 
cation in this state to send repre- 
sentatives to these two meetings. 
From these representatives, speakers 
will be chosen to present the library 
needs of the citizens they represent. 

The annual dinner will be held on 
the evening of the 16th to be fol- 
lowed by a speaker of national im- 
portance, whose name will be an- 
nounced later. 

Because a whole day is being given 
up to this important subject of im- 
proved library service, it will be 


necessary to hold our first sectional 
meeting on the afternoon of the first 
day, the 15th. It is hoped to have a 
luncheon meeting at twelve o’clock 
for those interested in children’s 
work to be followed in the same room 
by the Children’s Round Table Sec- 
tion with Mary A. Ayres in charge. 
At the same time a luncheon and 
round table will be held for the 
Trustees Section with Mr. Otto R. 
Barnett as chairman. 


These two meetings will be follow- 
ed by a session of the Reference and 
Advisory Service Section with Jane 
Hubbell presiding. 

On the evening of the 15th there 
will be an informal dinner, following 
which our business meeting will be 
held. Directly after this dinner 
Grace Schellenberger, librarian of 
the public library at Davenport, 
will give a talk on ‘‘This Mississippi 
River in Literature.”’ 

The last morning of our session 
will be given up from nine to twelve 
to the session of the Lending Section 
which will deal primarily with prob- 
lems particularly of interest to the 
smaller libraries. The last hour of 
the section will be given over to the 
reviews of the most worthwhile 
books of 1930. 

To get the most out of this meet- 
ing you must plan to arrive before 
noon on the 15th and stay until after- 
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noon on the 17th. If you have prob- 
lems you would like discussed, or 
books you want reviewed send titles 
to the head of the section concerned 
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or to the chairman of the program 
committee. 
Ear. W. BrownincG, Chairman 
Program Committee. 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN SPECIAL SESSION OF THE STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


The tax-rate for libraries in cities 
of over 150,000 population has been 
increased from five-tenths to six- 
tenths of a mill on the dollar. 


The change in the rate was se- 
eured by an amendment to the Li- 
brary Law in the special session of 
the General Assembly. The extra 
session was called by Governor Em- 
merson to discuss tax relief measures 
and convened May 12, 1930. 


Chicago is the only city in the 
state with a population of over 
150,000. The increased rate was ob- 
tained primarily for the benefit of 
the Chicago public library. It has 
been made retroactive and permits 
supplemental or additional taxes for 
library purposes for both 1929 and 
1930. 


The amendment also changed the 
elass of cities to which the library 
tax rate of 1.2 mills applied, from 
cities of less than 100,000 population 
to cities of less than 150,000 popula- 
tion. 


Peoria, by the 1930 census report, 
has reached a population of 105,155. 
Were it not for this amendment the 
rate for the public library would 
have been cut from nine-tenths to 
five-tenths of a mill. This would 
have been a very drastice cut in the 
appropriation and would have handi- 
capped materially the work of the 
library. To Harry Wilson, secretary 
of the library board of the Chicago 
public library, is due the credit of 
formulating the amendment and of 
its successful course through both 
Houses. It was approved by the 
Governor June 27. 


Following is the text of the amend- 
ment as passed: 


HOUSE BILL NO. 28 


Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 


Section 1. Section 1 of “An Act 
to authorize cities, villages, incorpo- 
rated towns and townships to estab- 
lish and maintain free public h- 
braries and reading rooms,’’ ap- 
proved and in force March 7, 1872, 
as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

See. 1. That the city council of 
each incorporated city, whether or- 
ganized under general law or special 
charter, shall have power to estab- 
lish and maintain a public library 
and reading room for the use and 
benefit of the inhabitants of such 
city, and may levy a tax of not to 
exceed one and two-tenths (1 and 
2/10) mills on the dollar annually, 
on all the taxable property in the 
city: Provided, that in cities of over 
one hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, such tax shall not exceed 
for the year 1929 and for each year 
thereafter six-tenths of one (1) mill 
on the dollar annually for mainte- 
nance and operation and an addi- 
tional tax of one-tenth (1/10) of a 
mill on the dollar annually for the 
purchase of sites and buildings and 
for the construction and equipment 
of buildings, for library purposes, 
such tax to be levied and collected 
in like manner with the general 
taxes of said city, and to be known 
as a library fund: Provided, that said 
library taxes shall be in addition to 
all other taxes or tax rates author- 
ized to be levied by any city, village 
or incorporated town or other tax- 
ing authority and shall not be sub- 
ject to reduction under the provi- 
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sions of an Act entitled ‘‘An Act 
concerning the levy and extension 
of taxes,’’ approved May 9, 1901, in 
force July 1, 1901, as subsequently 
amended, nor be a part of the taxes 
making up the aggregate which de- 
termines the rate of reduction under 
said Act, nor a part of the taxes 
making up the rate prescribed as 
the limit of reduction under said 
Act, nor a part of the taxes making 
up any rate prescribed as a limita- 
tion on the amount of taxes any city, 
village, incorporated town or other 
taxing authority may levy. 


The tax rates herein authorized for 
library purposes in cities of over one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants for the years 1929 and 1930 
shall be retrospective in their opera- 
tion; and further to make such rate 
for the year 1929 fully effective, if 
the city council of any such city, 
wherein the assessment of real prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation for the 
year 1929 shall not have been com- 
pleted prior to the first day of July, 
1930, legally made appropriations in 
the year 1929 for library purposes of 
any such city during said year, and 
if such city council, also in the year 
1929, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, passed an or- 
dinance, based upon such appropria- 
tions, in and by which ordinance it 
levied and attempted to levy taxes 
for the amounts of such appropria- 
tions as it deemed necessary to col- 
lect from the tax levy of said year, 
the aggregate amount of which taxes 
so levied and attempted to be levied 
for library purposes exceeds the ag- 
gregate amount of taxes which the 
city council of such city was, at the 
time of such levy and attempted 
levy, authorized by law to levy for 
library purposes, then the city coun- 
cil of such city is hereby specifically 
empowered to levy an additional tax 
or taxes for said year 1929 upon all 
the taxahle property of such city 
for library purposes as set forth in 
said prior tax levy ordinance to the 
extent that any amount or amounts 
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or any part thereof, therein set forth 
and thereby attempted to be levied 
for lawful purposes exceeds in the 
aggregate the aggregate amount of 
taxes which such city council was, 
at the time of the passage of said 
prior tax levy ordinance, authorized 
by law to levy for library purposes: 
Provided, that the aggregate amount 
of such additional tax or taxes and 
of the taxes theretofore levied for 
said year for library purposes shall 
not exceed the maximum amount of 
tax herein authorized to be levied 
for said year. It shall not be neces- 
sary for the city council of such city 
to make any further or other appro- 
priations as a basis for any such 
additional tax levy nor to specify in 
detail the objects or purposes for 
which any additional tax or taxes 
herein authorized for the year 1929 
are levied, but such tax or taxes may 
be levied under the style and de- 
seription of taxes for library pur- 
poses of such city of the year 1929 
for which taxes shall not have there- 
tofore been levied. 


In order to make fully effective 
the tax rate herein authorized for 
the year 1930 for library purposes 
in any city of over one hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, the city 
council of such city is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to levy any 
supplemental or additional tax or 
taxes, the amount or amounts of 
which when added to the aggregate 
amount theretofore lawfully levied 
for library purposes shall not exceed 
the maximum amount of tax herein 
authorized to be levied for the year 
1930. 

The supplemental or additional 
taxes herein authorized for the 
years 1929 and 1930, or either of 
them, may be levied at any time sub- 
sequent to the first day of July, 1930, 
and prior to the first day of August, 
1930, and, upon the filing in the 
office of the county clerk of a duly 
eertified copy of any ordinance or 
ordinances levying such supplement- 
al or additional tax or taxes, it shall 
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be the duty of said official to extend 
such supplemental or additional 
taxes upon the book or books of the 
collector or collectors of State and 
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county taxes within such city in the 
manner provided by law for such ex- 
tension of city taxes. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


Thirteen regional library confer- 
ences were held in March and April. 
The opening conference was held in 
Lake Forest. Professor Van Steen- 
deren, representing the local library 
trustees, made the opening talk. He 
stressed particularly the value of a 
good public library to the adult por- 
tion of the community and heartily 
endorsed the adult education pro- 
gram of the American public li- 
braries. 


Gifts. Professor Van Steenderen 


gave an account of the recent gift to 
the Lake Forest public library. Mrs. 
Reed and her sister, Mrs. Charles H. 
Schweppe, have given $250,000 for 
a new library building as a memorial 
to Kersey Coates Reed. This was the 
largest gift reported, though an- 


nouncements were made at each 
meeting of gifts covering equipment, 
books and varying sums of money. 

Mrs. Louis Latzer gave $6,000 to 
the Louis Latzer memorial library 
at Highland, $5,000 to be added to 
the endowment fund and $1,000 for 
eurrent expenses made necessary in 
this, the first year of the library’s 
work. 

The Cole memorial library at 
Chester is the recipient of $5,000 
from Miss Eunice Smith of Alton. 

New Tax Rate. The great need 
for the increase in the tax rate for 
libraries was brought out at each 
meeting. The question was also dis- 
cussed from the point of view as to 
how the increase could be secured, 
the arguments used to obtain it and 
how the money would be used. 

Mrs. Jessie Hackett, trustee of the 
Tuscola library, compared the rate 
for parks and public libraries, show- 
ing that the parks received almost 
twice as much as the libraries, that 
the parks were not used more than 


one-half the year, while the public 
library was open the year around. 
Mrs. Hackett also called attention 
to the fact that according to the last 
published statistics of Illinois li- 
braries, only 106 libraries had an 
annual income of $5,000 or more, 
that 32 libraries had between $3,000 
and $5,000 and that 128 libraries had 
less than $3,000 and of these 24 had 
less than $1,000. Mrs. Hackett said 
that any additional income could 
best be spent for books and to in- 
crease the pitifully small salaries. 

Mr. Harold Colson, president of 
the board of trustees of the St. 
Charles library, told how his trustees 
had obtained the consent of the vil- 
lage board to authorize the one and 
two-tenths mill rate for the library 
without an election. 


Legal advice states that the word- 
ing of the village and township li- 
brary law is not quite clear and 
may be interpreted to read that an 
election is necessary when the li- 
brary is first established, and again 
when there is a desire to discon- 
tinue the library tax. A change in 
the rate may be made without an 
election. This interpretation hinges 
on the word ‘‘such’’ in the sentence: 
“Provided, that such tax shall cease 
in ease the legal voters of such town, 
village or township shall so deter- 
mine by a majority vote.’’ (Chapter 
81, Section 10.) ‘‘Such’’ may mean 
‘‘library’’ or it may mean the li- 
brary tax rate, voted when the li- 
brary was established. It would 
seem that the intention was to in- 
terpret the word as ‘‘library”’ since 
the next clause in the law gives to 
the corporate authories of such 
towns, villages or townships the 
same powers as are conferred upon 
cities under this law and that they 
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may levy the same tax as is provided 
in this law. City councils have al- 
ways had the power each year to in- 
erease or decrease the library levy. 
Therefore, if villages and townships 
have the same power they may in- 
erease the library rate without a 
referendum vote. 

Library Extension. A paper on 
this subject was contributed by Mrs. 
Mollie T. Bridgford, Trustee, Aledo 
Township Library. 

There are 2,185,000 people in Illi- 
nois without library service and we 
have but one county, Warren, which 
has a county library. It is, however, 
possible for all counties in the state 
to have county libraries, as the law 
provides for such. 

Our library in Aledo, county seat 
of Mercer, is a township library and 
extends its service in the city to the 
city schools, the various organiza- 
tions, such as Home bureau, Farm 
bureau, Columbian club, P. E. O., 
missionary societies, et cetera. To 


the eounty schools we extend a defi- 


nite service. Each teacher pays a 
dollar for a library ecard which en- 
titles her to take out ten books at a 
time for the school. As Mercer is a 
small county, it is worthy of note 
that in this way we supply over 50 
country schools with books. 

As county chairman of the Home 
bureau and member of the publicity 
committee of the township library, 
I endeavored through some of the 
local units of the Home bureau, dur- 
ing Better Homes Week and at other 
times, to outline our policy of gen- 
eral service throughout the county 
and took to the Home bureau unit 
meetings a large number of books 
for the members’ inspection and also 
furnished lists of adult and child- 
ren’s books for home libraries. I also 
attempted to create an interest in 
the International Mind Alcove, by 
reviewing in a local missionery so- 
ciety ‘‘A Daughter of the Samurai,”’ 
a comparison of American and Jap- 
anese life and religious ideals. 

_In P. E. O., to arouse an interest 
in “*The Tragic Era,’’ I gave a talk 
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on the life and home of Andrew 
Johnson and used material gleaned 
from a visit to his home in Green- 
ville, Tenn., and gave excerpts from 
“The Tragic Era.’’ It worked amaz- 
ingly as far as this particular group 
was concerned, as a large majority 
of the members read the book and 
the assistant librarian informed me 
that ‘‘The Tragic Era’’ was out all 
the time. 


Several years ago, to call attention 
to our high class plays, I reviewed 
‘*Craig’s Wife’’ in a local club. 


As a member of the library board, 
we have the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of our county superintendent of 
schools, John D. Cooke. 


Our city superintendent of schools, 
Mr. McCarty, has worked out an 
admirable system in the handling of 
the large numbers of high school 
students who came to the library for 
reference work. Each student is 
provided with a card and before he 
leaves the school, his instructor 
writes down the time of his depart- 
ure. Then on his return from the 
library, the librarian does likewise 
and by that means a strict super- 
vision is maintained. 


I have cited some of the above 
cases in connection with our town- 
ship library, merely by way of com- 
parison with the larger scope and 
greater opportunities for extensive 
service in the county library system. 


A county library system is a sys- 
tem rather than a building in a 
county seat. Its headquarters may 
be housed in rented rooms, in an 
empty store or in a regular library 
building, but if one wishes to see the 
really important part of the library, 
he will have to go out into the 
country. There will be found collec- 
tions of books, numbering from ten 
to several hundred, in so called de- 
posit stations, which are located in 
post offices, stores, farm houses, fill- 
ing stations, rural schools, elevators, 
or in almost any other place conven- 
ient to farm borrowers. 
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For the two following graphic 
illustrations of the county library 
system, I am indebted to Carroll P. 
Streetor, in the 1929 November is- 
sue of the Farmer’s Wife. 


‘“‘Twenty-four years ago Josh 
Thomas set out from the county li- 
brary at Hagerstown, Maryland, 
with a spring wagon full of books— 
the first rural librarian in the United 
States to carry books direct to farm 
homes. 


‘‘Josh Thomas’ outfit aroused a 
great deal of curiosity on its pioneer 
library excursion tour, for he was 
known to every farmer in this his- 
toric part of the Cumberland valley. 
He had spent his boyhood there, 
later had enlisted as a bugler boy in 
General Lew Wallace’s division, and 
had fought at Harper’s Ferry and at 
Antietam, nearby. Since the Civil 
War he had been a ‘‘butter monkey,’’ 
traveling the country to buy butter, 
eggs and cream. But it was decided- 
ly something new to see Josh Thomas 
peddling books. 

‘‘Folks supposed, of course, that 
he wanted to sell them, but found to 
their astonishment that he wanted 
to lend them free. It didn’t sound 
reasonable, but they borrowed the 
books just the same and when he 
came back next time they wanted 
others. 

‘‘Thomas loaned more copies of 
General Wallace’s ‘‘Ben Hur’’ than 
anything else, but he loaned thou- 
sands of other books, too, and his 
wagon became so popular that when 
a railroad train made kindling wood 
of it at a crossing one day the library 
promptly bought another, an old 
high-wheeled automobile. It is now 
using its third truck. 

‘Both Josh Thomas and his wagon 
are now gone, but the idea which 
they represented has spread through- 
out the country. It was brought into 
being by Mary L. Titecomb, who 
left a comfortable job as secretary of 
the Vermont State Library Commis- 
sion to test this new county library 
idea in Maryland. That was twenty- 
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eight years ago and she is still the 
Washington county librarians. 


‘*Her plan was simply this: Take 
books to the farmer rather than ask 
the farmers to come to the books. 


‘*Even a territory without great 
resources can have a county library, 
as Hyde county, in South Dakota, 
demonstrates in an interesting way. 
Here is an area that consists partly 
of unfenced grazing land; it has only 
584 farms, a county seat town of 750 
people, a village of 150, and only 
4,000 population all told. The as- 
sessor values land at $20 an acre. 
Surely Hyde county cannot afford 
an expensive library, and it doesn’t. 
It spends $4,000 a year, or about a 
dollar per capita. But its farm folks 
have access to 4,200 books in the 
county library system, in addition to 
an almost unlimited number which 
the library can borrow for them else- 
where if desired. It is worth noting 
that the library loaned 20,000 vol- 
umes last year—the equivalent of 
circulating every book it had nearly 
five times, or the equivalent of five 
books read for every man, woman 
and child in the county. The Rich- 
ardson farm house in Hyde County 
is the only post office on the Star 
route of fifty-five miles from High- 
more to Seneca. Three times a week 
neighbors from the _ surrounding 
prairie come for mail, library books, 
and a tank of gas for the automobile. 
In the winter it is nothing unusual 
for them to bring three or four of 
the same books back, next mail day, 
read through.’’ 


In my first country school, I was 
severely reprimanded by a member 
of the school board for reading 
‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’. to the school, 
as he said that kind of reading would 
make bandits and criminals of the 
boys. Consequently, I was gratified 
in checking over the late list of 40 
books for children approved by the 
Department of the Interior, to find 
three of Mark Twain’s_ books, 
namely, ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,’’ ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer’? and ‘‘The Prince and 
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Pauper.’’ Another vindication came 
recently from a Yale professor of 
English who stated at an Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, that he con- 
sidered ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’ the 
typical American novel. 

Sometimes we wonder if we have 
chosen wisely in selecting books for 
the home library, but once in a while 
something of encouragement along 
that line comes to cheer us. 


If you will pardon a_ personal 
reference, I will illustrate my point 
by saying that several years ago, one 
of our sons passed the West Point 
entrance examinations at Washing- 
ton and on writing home afterwards, 
said: ‘‘You will no doubt be glad to 
know that my home reading helped 
me greatly in the English examina- 
tion because one question asked was 
to write concerning the life and 
works of either Mark Twain or 
Robert Louis Stevenson.’’ He said, 
‘*T felt I could have answered either 
one equally but chose Mark Twain.’’ 


The state of Iowa, at the present 


time, like Illinois, has only one 
county library. It is in Hardin 
county and the main library is in 
Towa Falls. 

According to the Davenport city 
librarian, the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion next year will launch a unique 
campaign for library service. They 
are going to finance a demonstration 
county library for a year in Black 
Hawk county with Waterloo as 
headquarters. They mean to have 
a trained librarian and a good book 
collection. The State Federation of 
Clubs has promised to furnish the 
books and the State Library Com- 
mission will loan some books. The 
Davenport library will supply lists 
of approved authors. In raising 
money for salaries, fees will come 
from librarians, library staff, trus- 
tees and library. Davenport library 
will give $10 and all who are inter- 
ested in libraries will be asked to 
buy a membership at $1.00. The 
Association expects to raise $1,500 
by membership fees. The Farm bn- 
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reau already is co-operating in a 
generous way and the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association is giving their sup- 
port. The Library Association feels 
confident that it can raise $3,000 
for trained librarian and assistants. 
The Davenport library felt that prob- 
ably the best publicity it had was 
from the library book wagon oper- 
= during the Mississippi Valley 
air. 


While the county library system 
is functioning in some 265 counties, 
eighty-three per cent of the farming 
population is still without local book 
service. 


A county library has the following 
advantages over a local library in 
that ‘‘ a central library is more eco- 
nomical, serves more people, has a 
larger and better selected collection 
of books, and gives more efficient 
service.”’ 


Contract Plan. Mr. O. E. Child, 
president of the Moline public li- 
brary board, stated that the Moline 
public library has been the first in 
the state to act upon the new amend- 
ment to the library law providing 
for contract service. Such a con- 
tract has been made between the 
Port Byron township library and the 
Moline public library. The Port 
Byron township is a very small one. 
The annual library income is less 
than $500. The loan of books, free 
use of the Moline library and the pro- 
fessional assistance of the librarian 
will be of untold advantage to Port 
Byron. The formal contract follows: 

THIS AGREEMENT, made and enter- 
ed into this —.............day of March, A. D. 
1930, by and between the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Moline public library, of 
Moline, Illinois, hereinafter designated 
the party of the first part, and the Board 
of Directors of the Port Byron township 
public library, of Port Byron, Illinois, 
hereinafter designated the party of the 
second part, Witnesseth: 

The party of the first part agrees, for 
a period of one year beginning April 1, 
1930, to loan the party of the second 
part, for circulation to its patrons, books 
not to exceed one hundred fifty in num- 
ber during the term of this contract, 
and not to exceed twenty at any one time. 
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The party of the first part agrees upon 
recommendation in writing of the li- 
brarian of the party of the second part 
to issue to residents of the territory 
served by the party of the second part, 
library cards entitling the holder to with- 
drawal of books from the Moline public 
library. 


The party of the first part agrees to 
grant such residents upon recommenda- 
tion the same library privileges at the 
Moline public library as are enjoyed by 
residents of Moline. 


The librarian of the party of the first 
part will visit the library of the party of 
the second part five times during the 
term of this contract and at such times, 
upon request, will give book talks, and 
will advise with the librarian of the party 
of the second part in regard to her li- 
brary problems. 


In consideration whereof the party of 
the second part agrees to pay the party 
of the first part the sum of Fifty-five 
($55.00) dollars. The party of the second 
part further agrees to pay the party of 
the first part for any books loaned to the 
library of the party of the second part 
and which are not returned to the library 
of the party of the first part, and the 
party of the second part further agrees 
to reimburse the party of the first part 
for any books loaned to a resident of the 
territory served by the party of the sec- 
ond part recommended by the librarian 
of the party of the second part in the 
event the person so borrowing from the 
library of the party of the first part fails 
to return such book or to pay the party 
of the first part the value of the same. 


Dated April 1, 1930. 
MOLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


By 
President. 
TOWNSHIP PUBLIC 





PORT BYRON 
LIBRARY, 
By 





President. 

Growing interest in the county as 
the unit for library service was 
evinced in papers read by Miss 
Adams, librarian of the Cole memor- 
ial library at Chester, and Mrs. 
Bridgford, trustee of the Aledo 
township library. Both libraries are 
the only ones in their respective 
counties. They have buildings ade- 
quate for the extra service. With 
more books and an extra library as- 
sistant an excellent beginning could 
be made. The population of either 
county is less than 20,000, or that of 
a small city. 
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Co-operation with rural schools. 
Martha Morse, librarian of the 
Geneseo public library, outlined her 
plan of cooperation with rural 
schools in adjoining townships. 


Cost to School (Initial Cost). This 
will depend on the number of books 
the teacher will wish to have out at 
one time. The rate will be $1.50 per 
book. Thus, if the teacher wishes a 
collection of 10 books a month, she 
must contribute what it will cost to 
add ten books to the collection, or 
$15. 

Yearly Assessment. After two 
years, there will be a yearly assess- 
ment for upkeep of the books for 
which the school is responsible, the 
amount to be proportionate to the 
total expense of the upkeep, rebind- 
ing and replacement of the juvenile 
collection for the year, as the books 
contributed to the juvenile collection 
are proportionate to the total num- 
ber of books in that collection. With 
this arrangement we issue a personal 
card to the teacher without our usual 
annual charge of $2 for out-of-town- 
ship borrowers. 


Difficulty Encountered. The rural 
school teachers prefer to supply the 
books to their pupils from libraries 
to which they themselves have easy 
access and where they can exercise 
choice in selection. Rural schools 
change teachers rather frequently 
with the chance that the teacher’s 
headquarters may also be changed, 
and their most accessible library as 
well. To cover this possibility we 
offer this: 

Possible Remedy. Books to the 
number contributed and averaging 
$1.50 each in original cost will be 
refunded to the school in case with- 
drawal from the plan is necessary. 

Better Remedy. Provided some in- 
ter-library transfer basis. The fol- 
lowing is suggestive: (a) Refund 
new books to the withdrawing 
school which would serve as an en- 
trance fee to the new library; (b) 
Let the refunding library make up 
its added expense (i. e. the difference 
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in value between new books and old 
books kept in condition) by charging 
a transfer fee equal to two years’ 
upkeep assessment from which the 
school would be free for the coming 
two years, due to having new books 
once more. 

Financial Records. To be kept on 
back of registration card. 

a. Amount paid—Date. 

b. Books refunded—Amount of 
transfer fee paid—Date. 

In connection with petty cash with 
which rural contributions may be de- 
posited: Account kept of rural fees 
paid. That amount to be spent in 
purchasing juvenile books in addi- 
tion to regular juvenile budget. 

Accessioning. As for ordinary ju- 
venile purchases. 

Preparation for the Shelves. As 
for ordinary juvenile purchases. 

Circulation. Regulations. 

a. Number of books out at one 
time must not exceed number con- 
tributed. 

b. Books must be taken out as a 
collection and returned likewise. 
(To save clerical work.) 

e. Collections may be kept for 
one month only. (To keep titles 
changing.) 

d. Teacher may have out an addi- 
tional two books on her personal 
eard. These may be exchanged at 
any time or kept for four weeks. (To 
allow for possible special needs of 
the teacher.) 

e. High school shelf not open to 
rural teachers. 

f. Junior high school reserved 
shelves not open to rural teachers. 
(To insure to junior high pupils the 
books on their required lists.) 

Records. A separate file arranged 
as follows: 

a. ‘‘Month’’ guide cards, behind 
which are filed: 

b. ‘‘Name’’ guide cards arranged 
alphabetically by teacher’s surname, 
behind which are filed: 

Book ecards of fixed collection held 
together by rubber band. 

Loose book ecards for books out on 
the teacher’s personal card. 
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Disadvantages to the library. Cler- 
ical work involved, for which no 
charge is made. 

Advantages to the library. Use of 
the added books during the three or 
four summer months. 

Reference collections. Dorothy 
Brown, librarian of the Kankakee 
public library gave some excellent 
points to consider in building up a 
good reference collection: 

‘Reference books are the clearing 
houses of knowledge. They are li- 
braries in miniature, focusing into a 
single book information scattered 
through a thousand volumes. They 
are shortcuts to learning, passkeys to 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages. 
The ordinary reader knows little of 
them, and realizes but slightly the 
great help they would be to him in 
his daily reading and daily living.’’ 
Mudge, ‘‘ Guide to Reference Books.’’ 

Points to be considered in judging 
the value of a book for reference 
use : 

First, authoritativeness. Can the 
statements in the book be depended 
upon to be accurate? In judging of 
this, the reputation and work of the 
author may be considered and the 
publisher noted, the responsibility 
fixed for all articles if signed. In 
ease of statistics, it is well to note 
whether or not they are based on 
official reports with an exact refer- 
ence to the source from which they 
were taken. 

Second, scope. What is the field 
which the book aims to cover and 
does it cover it? What, if any, are 
the limitations as to subject, country 
or period of time included? These 
questions may usually be answered 
by noting the title of the book and 
by reading the preface, the table of 
contents, the introductory chapter 
and oceasional sections through the 
book. 

Third, arrangement. 


Material in 
a book for reference use should be 
arranged so as to be easily and 


quickly found. If there is a classi- 
fied arrangement in the body of the 
book there should be a good alpha- 
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betical grouping of topics in the in- 
dex or vice versa. It should also be 
noticed whether or not the cross ref- 
erences are adequate. 

Fourth, character of articles. Are 
they long or short, suited to the spe- 
cialist or the general reader? Are 
the topics of equal importance given 
equal treatment? 

Fifth, viewpoint of the author. 
Does the nationality of the author, 
his religious, political or personal 
convictions affect the contents of the 
book? If so, the book may still be 
useful for reference, but its bias 
should always be borne in mind in 
any use of the information it gives. 

Sixth, bibliographies are usually 
desirable in a book for reference use 
as they point the way to a more ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject 
and indicate a more careful author- 
ship. 

Seventh, date. The date of the 
book affects very directly the value 
of the material. The date of publi- 
cation should be compared with the 
copyright date and preface date if 
there is one. Whether or not the 
work is kept up-to-date by supple- 
ments may also be noted. 

Eighth, illustrations. Are they 
adequate? In some books covering 
the subjects of art, costume, ete. il- 
lustrations are an essential feature, 
in other cases, such as statistics or 
literature, their use is optional. 

Comparisons should be made with 
other books, with other works in the 
field it covers; the physical make-up 
of the book should be noted—is it 
well-printed, well-bound and conven- 
ient to handle? 

Every book in any part of the li- 
brary may be at one time or another 
a reference book, but every library 
should have its strictly reference col- 
lection and at least ten per cent of 
the book fund should be put into 
books strictly reference, such as en- 
eyclopaedia; the New International, 
Yearbooks, Supplement; a good dic- 
tionary; a good atlas of the latest 
edition; book of quotations; Readers’ 
Guide, which offers one of the best 
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sources with which to begin a refer- 
ence question; the handbooks of H. 
W. Wilson & Company and ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America.’’ 

Additional information on the ref- 
erence collection was given by Ber- 
nice Wiedemann, librarian of the 
Harrisburg public library, who said 
that there could be no two collec- 
tions exactly alike. Following the 
percentages in Miss Bascom’s ‘‘ Book 
Selection,’’? an A. L. A. pamphlet, 
about 20 per cent should be allowed 
for the reference department. Miss 
Wiedemann stated that there were 
three types of material to be con- 
sidered, books, including encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries, other reference 
books like, ‘‘Who’s Who’’ and the 
Readers’ Guide; magazines, bound or 
unbound; and phamphlet material, 
free, or sold at a small price, and fre- 
quently noted in the Booklist. (The 
Readers’ Guide headings should be fol- 
lowed for subjects in filing pam- 
phlets. ) 

The best aids suggested for selec- 
tion of reference books were Mudge’s 
‘Guide to Reference Books,’’ new 
edition 1929, published by the A. L. 
A. approved, standard, complete and 
therough ; also Mudge’s list of ‘‘ Ref- 
erence Books for Each Year,’’ which 
supplements the above and until 
1930, appeared in the January num- 
ber of Library Journal. Miss Wiede- 
mann also mentioned the suggestive 
list of one hundred reference books 
for small or medium sized libraries to 
be found at the back of Mudge’s 
“Guide.” Other aids mentioned were 
the Subscription Books Bulletin, a 
new cheap and practical help; the “A. 
L. A. Catalog” and Booklist. 

In the matter of actual buying, she 
suggested that it was wise to know 
the gaps or needs of the library and 
to watch bargain lists for definite 
titles; buy the last year’s ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America’’; buy the ‘‘ English 
Who’s Who’’ only occasionally ; for 
quotations, buy the Benham and the 
Hoyt quotation books; buy the 
**Stateman’s Yearbook’’ about every 
two years; buy the Hammond $6.00 
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Atlas, for occasional circulation. The 
Hammond ‘‘Loose Leaf Atlas’’ at 
$48.00 was considered the best atlas 
for a public library. 

Publicity. Anne Boyd, instructor, 
University of Illinois library school 
read the following paper on ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility for State Wide Public- 
ity. 

The University of Illinois employs 
a high salaried publicity man whose 
duty it is to keep the people of the 
state informed of the many services 
which the university offers them; to 
tell of the many activities, cultural, 
scientific, practical, in which it is en- 
gaged and of the progress being 
made in these, so that the people will 
know how their money is being 
spent and why there is need of con- 
tinued funds to carry on these activ- 
ities in the future; and finally to in- 
form them of the educational oppor- 
tunities the university offers to the 
young people of the state. 

If it is necessary for an institution 
so long established, so strong and 


flourishing as the University of Illi- 


“ec 


nois to ‘‘ery its wares’’ continually 
to its public, how much more neces- 
sary is it for the struggling public 
library to inform people of its serv- 
ices and opportunities. Too much 
modesty in the library profession 
and: the fear of being personal pre- 
vents the public library from being 
the really vital influence in every 
community which it should be. 


Every library can and _ should 
make an effort to advertise its re- 
sources to the public continually, 
regularly and systematically. In fact 
it is our duty to do so. Joseph 
Wheeler, in his book called ‘‘The Li- 
brary and the Community,’’ says, 
“The object of the library is to in- 
terest the public in the library, to 
keep it in the public mind, to make 
people favorably disposed toward it, 
to teach them its opportunities, to 
impress them that within its limita- 
tions it serves them to the best of its 
ability.’’ 
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The very fact that so large a 
number of people in Illinois do not 
have library service (2,186,000) re- 
flects two things: 

(1) The failure of individual li- 
braries to acquaint the people of the 
state of the advantages of libraries. 

(2) A flaw in present library or- 
ganization. 

Without effort on the part of in- 
dividual libraries, present conditions 
will not and cannot be bettered.’”* 

Recent legislation in Illinois has 
offered the opportunity to remedy 
the flaw in library organization ; that 
is, to provide library service to every 
person in the state by means of 
county organization or by a contract 
service with existing public libraries. 
Before it is possible to apply the 
remedy, however, all of the 2,186,000 
persons without library service must 
feel and appreciate the need for it. 
This can come only through a state- 
wide campaign of publicity in which, 
to use the language of the profes- 
sional advertiser, the library idea 
must be sold to these people. This 
campaign must also arouse a greater 
library consciousness in every one 
else in the state. 

Is this possible ? 
be accomplished ? 

E. E. Calkins, the well known 
advertising man, in a most perti- 
nent and practical article called 
‘‘Selling the Art of Reading’’ (in 
his ‘‘Business the Civilizer,’’ Little 
Brown & Company, 1928) makes a 
plea to publishers and book-sellers 
for selling the reading habit and 
suggests how it can be done, It 
might well have been addressed also 
to librarians. Mr. Calkins says, 
‘‘Books and reading have been 
praised for three or four thousand 
years by men whose names would 
illuminate the page (of copy) like 
stars. Long before printing made 
books and advertising possible, men 
began to boost reading. The art of 
reading has everything in its favor, 
as occupation, information, disci- 


How best ean it 


*From a manuscript article by Arthur Gropp, U. of I. Library School. 
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pline, pleasure, amusement, instruc- 
tion—pretty nearly everything a 
man wants ean be found in books. 
Why should not advertising be able 
to communicate a liking for reading? 
If prunes and raisins or oranges can 
advertise and create new customers, 
teach people to eat more and use 
them in more ways, and induce more 
people to use them and thus enlarge 
their markets, surely books can do 
the same. . . . Man is not born with 
the tobacco habit, or the gum habit, 
or the safety razor habit. Why 
should it be assumed that he is born 
with the book habit? ....There is no 
real reason why the reading habit 
cannot be taught to the country by 
advertising, if the campaign is large 
enough and intelligent enough and 
persistent enough.’’ (p. 152-165.) 


The success of the numerous book- 
elubs such as The Library Guild, 
Book-of-the-Month and others prove 
that it is possible to make people 
want books through skillful and per- 


sistent advertising. 

One of the suggestions made to 
publishers by Mr. Calkins is that a 
certain sum be definitely and regu- 
larly set aside for selling the art of 
reading, that ‘‘one cent a copy to 
sell the art of reading’’ be the pub- 
lisher’s slogan. Borrowing this sug- 
gestion, why not include in the li- 
brary budget ‘‘one cent for each 
book added to the library to be spent 
for its publicity?’’ In the small li- 
brary this amount would be meagre, 
but it would help, especially if 
pooled with that of other libraries to 
provide for state-wide publicity to 
be conducted by an expert who 
knows how to make advertising pay. 

With a definite fund, though small, 
any library by careful planning in 
advance (for several months or for 
the year) can accomplish something 
in promoting the library idea, in 
arousing a greater library conscious- 
ness. Many small libraries are now 
spending more than the suggested 
amount on ineffectual publicity— 
‘messy publicity’’ as it is called by 
Margery Quigley (Library Journal, 
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October 1, 1929, p. 792.) Much of 
publicity now done in_ libraries 
reaches only the people who already 
have a library consciousness, who al- 
ready possess the reading habit. 
They need to be kept informed, of 
course, and they do admire the 
pretty posters which have taken 
hours of labor to make (a costly pro- 
duct! )and appreciate the lists of 
books which are printed for them in 
the newspaper. But why spend all 
effort and money on these people? 

A most effective, informing, and 
inexpensive bit of publicity was con- 
ducted recently in the Champaign 
News Gazette. A _ series of short 
articles appeared in the paper de- 
scribing the organization, activities, 
service, and cost to the city of va- 
rious outstanding city departments 
and institutions—the police depart- 
ment, the fire department, and the 
public library among others. Each 
article was written by the chief of 
the department described—the one 
on the library by the librarian, and 
it was accompanied by her picture. 
For the first time, perhaps, the com- 
munity as a whole (not merely the 
people of Champaign) were con- 
scious of the important place the li- 
brary fills in the community, of the 
fact that it is a necessary institution 
such as the police department and 
they understood why it needs their 
financial support. 

The small library with only a few 
dollars to spend can accomplish much 
by use of letters as a publicity me- 
dium. At commencement time, for 
instance, mimeographed form letters 
might be sent to parents in the com- 
munity telling them that the library 
has copies of recent college and uni- 
versity catalogs for their consulta- 
tion when deciding on the school for 
Mary or John to attend; or to mem- 
bers of the graduating class, suggest- 
ing titles of books on vocations, 
names of professional and trade 
schools, or listing for them books 
on ‘‘how to work one’s way through 
college,’’ or ‘‘how to educate one’s 
self at home.’’ A careful study of 
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such a book as Gardner’s ‘‘ Effective 
Business Letters’’ would aid in pre- 
paring such publicity material. 


Every library, no matter how 
small, ean contribute in the way of 
‘library and reading experiences,’’ 
publicity material which is just as 
valuable for arousing library con- 
sciousness in some other library as 
the one in which the experience was 
had. What a splendid ‘‘human in- 
terest’’ story for selling the art of 
reading in any library, in any state, 
is that of young Tombaugh, who 
recently discovered a new planet. 
He says he satisfied his longing to 
know about stars and learned astron- 
omy through books. Has any one 
written a library story called ‘‘ New 
planet descovered through reading 
of books by a Kansas farm lad?’’ In 
any other field use would immedi- 
ately have been made of this excel- 
lent story for publicity purposes. 
Such stories, and many of them, are 
needed to sell the library idea, the 
reading habit, to people in Illinois 
who are now without library service. 
When it is continually and interest- 
ingly brought to the attention of the 
people in Smith county or Smith- 
ville that Brown county or Brown- 
ville has such a fine school system, 
or has such productive Pig clubs, or 
so many recreational opportunities 
because they have good library service, 
then nothing will keep Smith county 
or Smithville from striving to have 
good library service also. 

Too little use is made of the tele- 
phone in library publicity. And rel- 
atively how little expense it entails! 
An entire community may be reached 
by telephoning the presiding officer 
of the Farm bureau on the eve of 
a meeting, that the library has just 
received certain new books or pam- 
phlets on cooperative marketing, for 
instance, which are at the service of 
the members. Such information is 
appreciated and arouses library con- 
sciousness, even though the books 
do not immediately circulate as a 
result of this advertising. 
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Reaching the individual through 
the group as has just been suggested 
is usually very effective. G. O. Ward 
in his book on library publicity says 
that to approach a community 
through its organized activities is 
particularly valuable publicity since 
it brings the library into touch with 
the liveliest and most progressive 
elements in the community. Their 
influence extends far beyond their 
group or organization. 


It has been suggested in this talk 
that the best and most logical method 
of promoting the library idea in IIli- 
nois, so that the 2,186,000 people now 
without library service may be in- 
formed of the value of books and 
reading, and of the benefits which 
a community derives from having 
library service, is through the pro- 
motion of a state-wide campaign of 
publicity in which every existing li- 
brary—through its librarian, staff, 
and board of trustees—should par- 
ticipate. The campaign should be 
conducted preferably by an expert 
publicity agent, or by a committee on 
which, in addition to librarians, are 
representatives from such active or- 
ganizations as the Parent-Teachers’ 
associations, the Grange, the Farm 
bureau, Rotary or Kiwanis clubs, 
and other civic, religious, and educa- 
tional associations. Every library in 
the state, no matter how small, 
should contribute something to this 
campaign in funds or in publicity 
material because every library in the 
state will benefit from the campaign 
in an increased library consciousness 
on the part of their own communi- 
ties, which is bound to mean better 
financial support. 


Code of Library Ethics. A very 
good list of ‘‘Don’ts’’ for her library 
staff was compiled by Ethel Kratz, 
librarian of the Champaign public 
library. 

1. Be punctual—tardiness is in- 
excusable. 

2. Do not do any unnecessary 
visiting over the loan desk. 
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3. Tell your friends to call you 
at home, if possible. The library 
telephone is for business only. 

4. Service. Do not let patrons 
stand and wait while you finish some- 
thing at your desk, or finish a con- 
versation with another staff member. 
The public is the important element 
in a library. 

5. Two persons are here in the 
evening to do desk work. When there 
is not enough to keep both girls busy 
at the desk, the schedule will be 
changed to meet the new need. 

6. Take your trouble to the 
proper source, the librarian. Do not 
let it come through a third person. 

New Books. Evelyn Jones, first 
assistant in the Cairo public library 
spoke on the proportion of fiction to 
non-fiction purchased for the Cairo 
library during the last year. For the 
adult collection, 534 novels were 
bought and 794 classed books. For 
the children’s collection, 364 stories 
and 436 classed books. The to- 
tal circulation shows that for the 
adult collection 24,000 classed books 
were issued as against 58,000 novels 
and for the children’s room 54 per 
cent of the books read were stories 
and 46 per cent classed books. 

Fairfield public library, a much 
smaller library, also shows very in- 
teresting figures as to how the book 
fund was spent. Lila Stonemetz pre- 
sented the statement as follows: 
Total accessions for the year 345 vol. 
Juvenile . 
ee 237 vol. 
Adult fiction 


Classed books divided as follows: 
General works 37 vol. 
Philosophy vol. 
Religion vol. 
Sociology vol. 
Philology vol. 
Natural Science vol. 
Useful arts vol. 
Fine arts 
Literature 
History, biographies and 

travel 
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Of the above there were reference 
books as follows: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 24 

vol. (Gift of Rotary elub) .$109.00 
Grove Musical Dictionary 6 

vol. (Bought from fines)... 30.00 
World Book 10 vol 
Dictionary of American Biog- 

raphy 4 vol. (Subseription 

plan) 
3 single volumes............ 


We have had some individual 
gifts. 

International Mind Alcove has tak- 
en care of much of our travel. 

All juvenile books were in rein- 
forced bindings. Most current fic- 
tion was in reinforced binding. 
And it was all done at an expendi- 
ture of $504.45. How? By most 
careful attention to editions. 

Recent non-fiction. Mrs. Amy 
Houghton, librarian, Galva public li- 
brary presented the following: 

All of you know as much, or more 
of this subject than I do, you will 
all have had the same book lists and 
book-reviews that I have had, and 
the criticisms will be made in fairer 
form than I can hope to make them. 
Therefore, I am going to tell you 
about books that have ‘‘gone well”’ 
in our little library in Galva. 

In order to get much attention a 
non-fiction book, or group of books, 
has to have some personal appeal, 
and when a graduate of our high 
school married a representative of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, and was taking her to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, South America, 
that continent became prominent on 
our maps. When this couple were 
wrecked with the ill-fated ‘‘ Vestris,’’ 
picked up by separate boats, re- 
united on the New York dock, came 
back to Galva for a rest and a fresh 
start and finally reached their South 
American goal in safety—our inter- 
est knew no bounds. The Woman’s 
elub decided to study South Amer- 
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ica‘ next year, the library subscrib- 
ed for The Bulletin of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union and we bought “The New 
Map of South America,’’ by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. That book takes up 
each country, chapter by chapter, 
and is more interesting than any 
story-book. That the Royal Roman- 
cer, Richard Halliburton, should call 
his new book ‘‘New Worlds to Con- 
quer’’ is not surprising when you 
know that it is written about our 
South American neighbors. That is 
the way these books make one feel— 
that one must join in the adventur- 
ing and conquer some of these new 
worlds. Right here we like to tell 
our patrons that the old volume of 
fiction ‘‘Westward Ho’’ by Charles 
Kingsley, is just the thing to read. 
We have a beautiful edition, and the 
story, as you all know, takes one 
from Elizabethan England a-voyag- 
ing and a-fighting on the Spanish 
Main, searching the trackless forests, 
through sunless swamps, tropical 
jungles, fighting mountains, poison- 


ous insects, reptiles, wild beasts, hun- 
ger, floods, savages—even cannibals 
—looking for the El Dorado and 
Manoa, the mystical City of Gold 


with its Golden King. ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho’’ is called fiction but there 
is little to choose between this story 
and the history books. 

Edwin Sabin’s ‘‘Gold’’ is fascinat- 
ing. Some of the chapter-headings 
are illuminating as to its contents: 
‘*The Golden Fleece,’’ ‘‘Golden Mex- 
ico’’ ‘Golden Peru,’’ ‘‘The Golden 
King,’’ ‘‘The Golden Seven Cities,’’ 
“The Argonauts of ‘49’,’’ ete. 

All over South America we read 
tales of their ‘‘ Washington’’—Simon 
Bolivar. Of course the new biography 
‘Bolivar, the Passionate Warrior’’ 
by Ybarra is popular. Quoting from 
the foreword: ‘‘On the eve of the 
hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Simon Bolivar the Liberator, it 
seems a pity that his memory should 
have become dim in the minds of the 
people he helped to free. This book 
is an attempt to freshen the memory. 
Bolivar’s life was short and violent. 
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He accomplished big ends with small 
means. In none of his battles did 
the total forces on both sides number 
more than what we know as an army 
division, yet one of those battles 
freed a country more than twice as 
big as Germany; another brought in- 
dependence to a land more than dou- 
ble the size of France ; another wrest- 
ed from the Spaniards a territory 
over five times as large as Spain. It 
is the stake that counts in a contest, 
not the number of contestants. How 
many Spartans barred Thermopy- 
lae’s Pass? How many were the 
‘Embattled farmers’’ at Lexington? 
How many companions helped Ho- 
ratius hold the bridge? 


We have been interested, too, in 
the little island of Haiti. There is 
no more colorful biography than that 
of Henri Christophe, King of Haiti. 
‘‘Black Majesty’’ it is ealled, and 
Vandereook wrote it. If you can 
stand the horrible illustrations, you 
will also want to read Seabrook’s 
‘‘Magie Island.’’ It is said to give 
the truest idea of the primitive Hai- 
tian people that has been written. 
O’Neil’s play ‘‘Emperor Jones”’ be- 
longs with these books—to get the 
completed picture. 

One of our Galva girls came into 
the library one day and said, ‘‘My 
grandfather was a German. I ad- 
mired him and I want to know if 
there are not some things I ean find 
to admire in the Germans of today. 
I want to know more about them.’’ 
We had no recent book, but we load- 
ed her arms with magazines contain- 
ing recent articles by well-known 
writers. Then we ordered ‘‘Meet 
the Germans’’ by Phillips. Written 
by a New Englander, since the war, 
you would never guess the late un- 
pleasantness from reading the book. 
This author at least has found much 
to admire, some things to fear and 
much, very much, to enjoy in that 
country which was, but a decade ago, 
anathema to every American. From 
Germany to Russia is not a far ery. 
We find in Father Walsh’s ‘‘Fall of 
the Russian Empire’’ the history of 
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Russia in a nutshell—the story of 
the Revolution and the rise of the 
Bolshevik—all told so simply, con- 
cisely and dramatically as to make 
even that most complex of histories 
fairly understandable. 


Russia takes us into Asia and we 
read ‘‘The Revolt of Asia’’ by Upton 
Close, or, Josef Washington Hall, if 
you want his real name. You mustn’t 
miss this—whatever else goes by the 
board—or, ‘‘What and Why in 
China’’ by Hutchison, recommended 
to us by our medical missionaries, 
Doctor Loren Morgan and his wife, 
Dr. Ruth Morgan, who built the hos- 
pital in Hsi Chau, China. Again the 
personal note—Dr. Morgan is the 
brother of our former librarian, Miss 
Blanche Morgan—the one to whom, 
more than any other, we owe the 
creation of our Galva public library. 

We must stop in Asia long enough 
to read Romain Rolland’s life of 
Mahatma Ghandi, and as soon as the 
book comes we will visit India with 


Mukerji. We see Japan with Madam 
Sugimoto, in ‘‘A daughter of the 


Samurai.’’ We are introduced by 
Christopher Morley. 


Since about half our Galva. people 
are Swedish or of Swedish descent, 
‘Ten to one in Sweden’’ by Paddy 
Sylvanus claims much attention. Not 
since ‘‘Elizabeth’’ introduced us to 
her German Garden have we read 
such a fascinating story of home life 
in another land. 

We can’t travel all the time, nor 
mention all the worthwhile books 
that are proving popular. Miss Price 
said ‘‘a brief diseussion.’’ There is 
‘‘Pere Marquette,’’ Repplier; ‘‘The 
Tragic Era,’’ Bowers; ‘‘On the Bot- 
tom,’’ Ellsberg; ‘‘Michael Angelo,’’ 
Merezechkovsky ; ‘‘The Graphic Bi- 
ble,’’ Lewis Browne; ‘‘America 
Comes of Age,’’ Siegfried ; ‘‘ Whither 
Mankind,’’ a series of articles by 
great men gathered together by 
Beard, the historian. (The chapter 
‘The Civilization of the East and 
the West’’ by the Chinaman, Hu 
Shih, is worth the price of the book. 
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An attorney of St. Louis, formerly 
of Galva, recommends ‘‘ You and the 
Law’’ by S. Boyd Darling, a lawyer 
of high repute. It might well be 
ealled ‘‘Everyday Law Made Plain 
for You and Me.” It is indexed. 
‘“‘The New Universe’? by Baker 
Brownell makes us open our eyes 
very wide indeed. 


There is poetry and drama all un- 
mentioned but I refuse to stop until 
I’ve spoken of ‘‘The Earth for Sam’”’ 
by Reed, which is by far the most 
understandable book (for children) 
about the evolution of the world and 
they that dwell therein that we 
know. A scientific story of prehis- 
toric ages, illustrated with remark- 
able photographs, it is equally inter- 
esting to grown-ups and young peo- 
ple. 

V. M. Hillyer has followed his de- 
lightful ‘‘Child’s History of the 
World’’ with a ‘‘Child’s Geography 
of the World,’’ equally worth hav- 
ing. 

The new edition of ‘‘The World 
Book Encyclopaedia’’ deserves a pa- 
per by itself. 


All these wonderful books point 
“The Way of Light.’’ This little 
poem by Sam Bryan was found on 
the cover page of a Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin. 


THE WAY OF LIGHT. 


The seeker after light must sweep away 

The musty cobwebs of unproven lore 

And face the truth,—the vast unfathomed 
store 

Unfolding to a yet more wond’rous day. 

We know so little——our conceptions rest 

On slight foundations,—nothing seems 
secure! 

But this we know that truth will still 
endure 

And as we grope our labors will be 
blessed. 


What we accept to-day, to-morrow shows 

ane while the gleams of new found 
light 

Illume paths not hitherto in sight,— 

And so our universal concept grows 

And God comes nearer. Though the way 
is long, 

Strong hope eternal fills the heart with 
song. 
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Adult fiction was discussed by 
Emily Cartwright, librarian of the 
Oregon public library. 


I quite agree with Mr. Bush, an 
instructor in English, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, when he speaks 
of the American book reviewers’ 
faculty for discovering a masterpiece 
aday. ‘‘As one reades the advertise- 
ments of new books pieced together 
from the almost indistinguishable re- 
viewing columns beside them, one 
wonders if much of our critical prose 
is not at least ‘a little full-bodied.’ ”’ 
So many of our most quoted authori- 
ties use adjectives only in the su- 
perlative degree. 

Few writers of our time can com- 
plain of lack of appreciation. If 
they have just got a book printed 
they are saluted withtwenty-one guns 
and henceforth the eyes of the nation 
are upon them. If they have written 
several books and are getting along 
in the forties, they have attained the 
status of grand old men, whose 


lightest word upon things in earth 
and heaven is delivered amid a rever- 
ent hush. Take Evelyn Scott’s ‘‘The 
Wave’’ for example, ‘‘The greatest 
novel on the American Civil War,”’ 


says Carl Van Doren. Although 
the judgment is qualified, since one 
does not recall a multitude of novels 
on the Civil War, it may be doubted 
if ‘‘The Wave’’ will live as long as 
the ‘‘Red Badge of Courage.’’ ‘‘One 
of the most impressive novels writ- 
ten in twentieth-century America,”’ 
says Mr. Krutch, with a qualifica- 
tion that is perhaps unintentional. 
The New York Times declares, quite 
simply, ‘‘Like Dante, Miss Scott has 
written an Inferno.’’ It has been 
ealled by three critics, ‘‘a work of 
genius’’;by five others, ‘‘the greatest 
novel of our time’’;and by four more, 
“‘the greatest novel of the Civil War.’’ 
**One of the great fictions of litera- 
ture, a truly stupendous and astound- 
ing work,’’ says Perey Hutchin- 
son of Galsworthy’s ‘‘A Modern 
Comedy.’’ ‘‘One of the miracles of 
American life,’’ cries Mr. Rascoe. 
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after reading Delmar’s ‘‘ Bad Girl.’’ 
‘“Glasglow’s ‘They Stooped to Folly,’ 
is, I believe, her masterpiece,’’ Mr. 
Rascoe’s voice is unmistakable. 

Mr. Phelps does well in the matter 
of large utterance, but the increas- 
ing frankness of contemporary writing 
has limited his opportunities for 
eulogy. However, he can let himself 
go on occasion, and a lifetime of 
saturation in great literature gives 
weight to such a pronouncement as 
this: ‘‘Mr. Wilder is an artist of the 
first rank; he is original and pro- 
found ; he has at command a style of 
such beauty and accuracy as to be 
literally the ‘last word.’’’ Mr. 
Wilder’s success, declares Mr. 
Phelps, shows that America is ready 
to listen to a great artist as it 
listened to Hawthorne’s ‘‘Happy 
America!’’ 

The torrent of superlatives pour- 
ing over the torrent of new books 
gives one much the same feeling of 
utter exhaustion that is induced by 
the preliminary announcements of a 
new moving picture: The super- 
super-drama of the ages—glamorous 
—tragic—daring—exotic — thrills — 
shocks—gasps—ten thousand actors 
—one thousand photographers, ete. 

There was a time when Carl Van 
Doren seemed likely to become a 
critic of distinction; but his sympa- 
thies, always generous, have widened 
until they embrace almost anything; 
and yet, so eager are reviewers and 
the public to be led, a nod from Mr. 
Van Doren establishes ‘‘Bad Girl’’ 
and its successors as literature. But, 
there is no need of heaping up criti- 
eal opinions which shout at us from 
every advertising page, or of adding 
more authoritative names to those 
already mentioned. 


A distinguished scholar and critic, 
A. E. Housman, awhile ago, weary 
of the adulation showered upon a 
good, but far from great, novel, 
wrote an unfavorable critique of it. 
The editors who returned it admitted 
that he had a strong ease, well pre- 
sented—but they could not afford to 
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print it. No one can deny that sane 
and intelligent reviews are written 
by some of the men mentioned and 
by others, but it is the superlatives 
that mold public opinion. 


If one of the elementary functions 
of a literary paper is to enable a 
busy person, one far from the market 
sO examination is impossible, to dis- 
tinguish a good book from a bad one, 
the seeker after the best is in a sad 
plight. One is confronted with many 
important books every month. The 
library’s limited appropriation will 
not permit the indiscriminate pur- 
chase of ‘‘best sellers’’ simply be- 
cause they are best sellers. A public 
library supported by taxation is not 
a bread-line for the hungry novel 
reader. The resort of the inveterate 
devourer of ‘‘best sellers’’ should be 
the local news stand. Thrillers are 
well described by Amy Lowell in a 
poem ‘‘To a Lady of Undeniable 
Beauty and Practical Charm’’ as ‘‘se- 
duction on parade.”’ 


I do not depreciate the reading of 


love stories. The man or woman 
who is not thrilled with a soulful 
story of love is ‘‘fit for treasons, 
strategems and spoils.’’ Neither do 
I advise the selection of novels that 
ignore the intimate relations which 
exist between man and woman, from 
Homer on down to Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Browning, Tolstoy, Haw- 
thorne, all the great revelers in the 
world of imagination, have boldly 
faced the question. I draw the line 
on those who approach it with a side 
glance, with one eye on the publish- 
er’s demand for the salacious, the 
novel that preaches by inference that 
the wages of sin is life—not death. 
When we consider the Noble Prize 
novels, such as Hamsun’s ‘‘The 
Growth of the Soil’’ and Reymont’s 
‘‘The Peasants’’ and another great 
novel, Sigrid Undset’s ‘‘Trilogy,’’ it 
gives us hope that we are on the eve 
of an era of great humanizing novels. 
There are many later novels that are 
not great—but acceptable, such as 
‘*A Jantern in her hand.”’ ‘‘Splen- 
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dor of God,’’ ‘‘Ward of the Red- 
skins,’’ ‘‘Fugitives Return,’’ ‘‘The 
Mother’’— a really fine psychologi- 
eal story, ‘‘Giants of the Earth,’’ 
‘‘Good Companions,’’ a book with a 
style much like Dickens, ‘‘ All Quiet 
on the Western Front,’’ a world war 
story. There are good mystery 
stories, negro stories, etc. As a 
whole, the rather recent output of 
novels has reached a higher grade. 

There are many American authors, 
whose books, whatever be their liter- 
ary values can with safety be passed 
out to young and old. 

We little know the soul-burdens 
of the women and men who come to 
us craving the diversion which a 
good novel can supply. A novel con- 
ceived by a great soul is more real 
than history or philosophy. 

The question is being raised as to 
just the proper proportion of fiction 
a library should furnish. Some claim 
it should not furnish any at all, 
others seek a reduction. See Wilson 
Bulletin, April, 1929, “Libraries and 
Fiction,’’ by John Cotton Dana. 


In recent years, novels have be- 
come almost as universal as news- 
papers. They appeal to everyone 
and have created so good a fiction 
market that it seems impossible for 
writers and publishers to fill the de- 
mand. Readers of short stories must 
number hundreds of millions. Clean 
and wholesome weeklies, publishing 
good fiction come from press by the 
millions of copies. The same is true 
of monthlies. Within the last ten 
to twenty years periodicals devoted 
solely to fiction crowd every news- 
stand; a few carry stories of novel 
length, stories as worthy of praise 
as many cloth bound $2.50 books. 
Even these books can be borrowed 
from lending libraries at a price that 
makes reading of them cost only a 
few cents. 

The bearing on the library of these 
facts may be stated in this way: In 
former days, 25 to 40 years ago, 
nearly all good novels appeared in 
bound form. Their price though less 
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than today was more, relatively, to 
the vast majority of novel readers. 
The public library idea was born at 
a time when all books were scarce, 
and when it seemed wise and eco- 
nomical for a community to pool its 
book expenditures and to form a 
book reserve to which all citizens 
could go. Even as recently as 25 to 
40 years ago, this method of making 
all members of a community rich in 
books by having a public library, 
naturally carried on the habit of in- 
eluding both current new fiction and 
the old standards on its shelves for 
general lending. Now the facts 
above briefly outlined, and their re- 
lation to the adminstration of a li- 
brary have been noted, the librarians 
begin to ask themselves and the gen- 
eral public this question: ‘‘In view 
of the ease and small cost with which 
the average reader can have the 


reading of new fiction, ought not li- 
braries to reduce the quantity of this 
same new fiction which they at pres- 


ent supply, and use the money thus 
saved for the purchase and adminis- 
tration of books in other lines.’’ 


We conclude then, that the public 
library is no longer in the same po- 
sition, at least with reference to pop- 
ular fiction, meaning most of the eur- 
rent fiction, as it was 25 years ago. 
I think it may be said to occupy an 
even more important position in re- 
lation to the promotion of good read- 
ing by free lending of the great fic- 
tion of the world, which occupies an 
important place in general as well 
as in literary history, in education, 
and in the study of society since the 
days of Defoe and Fielding. 


Our suggestions—consider the ad- 
visability of reducing the amount 
spent by libraries each year on the 
purchase and lending of popular fic- 
tion and diverting the reduction to 
two things: 


1. Purchase and promotion of in- 
terest in the lending of those few 
hundred novels which are generally 
accepted as the best. 
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2. The increase of the purchase 
and the promotion of interest in the 
use of the library, and lending books 
and journals which deal with the 
questions of science, invention, pro- 
duction and transport of material 
things, and those which deal with 
pressing problems of society, govern- 
ment, morals and religion. 

From Publisher's Weekly, January 
11, 1930. Mr. Roden, librarian, Chi- 
eago public library, reported his li- 
brary had now established practice 
of restricting number of new titles 
used in general circulation to 253 out 
of the year’s production. By re- 
stricting the number of titles pur- 
chased, the library felt that it could 
more thoroughly evaluate each, and 
knowing the books, that it was 
recommending could therefore give 
a more intelligent service to the pub- 
lic. So far, the Chicago public 
has made no adverse comment 
on the librarian’s interpretation of 
its responsibility. Coming from a 
library with so large a circulation, 
this suggestion brings to the fiction 
problem an element to be considered 
carefully. 


Children’s books were discussed 
by Mrs. Nina Dulin Russell, li- 
brarian, Paris public library. 

The children’s books of today are 
unusually fine and the trend is 
abroad—to foreign lands. In fact 
and faney they roam far from home. 


One of the picture books, ‘‘A For- 
est Story’’ by Josef Kozisek takes us 
to Czechoslavakia. The story has a 
simple folklore quality telling of the 
animals of the forest. 

**Pelle’s New Suit’’ by Elsa Bes- 
kow takes our little people to Swe- 
den where Pelle’s lamb furnishes him 
with a fine new blue suit. 

In ‘‘Miki’’ by Maud and Miska 
Petersham we are carried away to 
Hungary and find cottagers and 
herdsmen, dogs and geese, all friends 
to the little boy Miki. The authors 
made this book for their own little 
boy and many of the queer things 
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were experienced by the father, 
Miska, when he was a little boy in 
Hungary. 

** Adventures of Andris’’ by Eliza- 
beth Jacobi is another delightful 
story of Hungary which pictures not 
only the child life but the spirit of 
the country. The author is a Hun- 
garian who lives in Budapest and of- 
ten takes her children to a farm like 
Kelnek Farm, which is described in 
this book. 


**Fatma was a Goose’’ by Dahria 
Butterworth Martin, gives us a 
group of ten Tunis tales. The first 
and longest is of Fatma, a very fat 
goose, who shared her luck with Sici, 
a camel. These tales are humorous 
and simple. 


In ‘‘Coco the Goat’’ by Rhea 
Wells we are in a far-away Spanish 
village. Coco belonged to Garito the 
goat boy, and the story tells of the 
interesting things Coco did when he 
was a little kid. 

**Kasperle’s Adventures’’ by Jose- 
phine Siebe is a delightful and well 
illustrated story of a model for wood- 
en marionette dolls made by a family 
of German woodearvers. 

*‘Toutou in Bondage’’ by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth is the story of a 
very smal] and very fat fox-terrier 
with his master and mistress in Mo- 
rocco. 

**Noah’s Grandchildren”’ are Gogi 
and Keto who live in Guria on the 
slopes of the Caucasus mountains 
where houses are built on stilts and 
where the people claim descent from 
the great-grandson of Noah. -Julier 
C. Chevalier is the author. 

Then there is ‘‘Malou’’ a little 
Swiss girl who owns an inn ealled 
Six Cats. This is a splendid story 
of Switzerland and is written by Mil- 
dred Cress. 

**Alanna’’ by Mrs. Helen Crew is 
a story of a little Irish girl, Alanna 
Malone, truly Irish and most lovable, 
has many interesting experiences in 
Ireland and finally she comes to 
America to live with her aunt and 
uncle. 
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Then we go to new Finland in the 
book, ‘‘Vaino’’ written by Julia 
Davis Adams. Intermingled with 
the main story are stories of old Fin- 
nish lore. A delightful book show- 
ing the progress of a people who 
never before the Russian-Finn revo- 
lution were independent. 


‘‘Under Two Eagles’’ by Mrs. 
Helen Crew is the story of present 
day Poland and of two Polish boys. 
This book is so full of life and vigor 
that it makes a lasting impression. 


‘‘Pran of Albania’’ by Elizabeth 
Miller is a splendid story of Albania. 
Pran is a typical girl of this age. 
This book is for our older children 
and will help to keep their interest 
in the children’s room. 


Do you think it is possible for our 
children to read these books and not 
have created within them a friend- 
ship for the world’s children? And 
is not the trend of our children’s 
books of today a splendid thing if 
it leads to world friendship? 


Annual Reports. The question of 
annual reports was discussed from 
point of view of information to be 
included, publication, distribution 
and cost. The Cairo, Galesburg and 
Oak Park library reports are pub- 
lished in the form of small three or 
four page leaflets. All give the most 
facts and figures about the tax in- 
come, how the money is spent, the 
book eollection, cireulation figures 
and other items of interest to the 
general public. The Cairo report 
adds some interesting facts about the 
city of Cairo. The Oak Park leaflet 
has an interesting cut showing the 
children’s room. 


Charging system. The self-charg- 
ing system, or the Detroit plan, was 
discussed at every conference. At 
the later meetings held in April, Mr. 
Bassett of the Demeco Supply Com- 
pany was given an opportunity to 
show his film illustrating the charg- 
ing system in actual practice in one 
of the Detroit branch libraries. 
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ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCES 


The following figures give the attendance at the conferences. 


Librarians Directors 


Libraries 


Visitors Total represented 





Lake Forest 
Aurora 
Harvey 
Granite City 
Champaign 
Fairbury 
Mt. Sterling 


5D 18 
84 35 
65 11 
81 19 
32 13 
30 14 
27 8 
44 17 
33 13 
35 13 
51 15 
67 20 
27 13 


631 


(snow storm) 
(snow storm) 
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HONORARY DEGREES PRESENTED AT MILLIKIN 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson by Millikin Uni- 


versity at the commencement exer- 
cises June 10. Governor Emmerson 
is one of the trustees of the univer- 
sity. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters was conferred upon Mrs. 
Eugenie McKenzie Bacon of Decatur. 

Mrs. Bacon as chairman of the 
Legislative committee of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was 
instrumental, more .than any one 
else, in securing legislation establish- 
ing the Library Extension Commis- 
sion. Mrs. Bacon was a member of 
the Commission for ten years. 

Mr. H. C. Schaub in presenting 
Mrs. Bacon for the degree, said that 
her life had been remarkable for its 
intellectual activity and eminence. 


She was one of the pioneers in new 
fields of study and organization that 
changed and enlarged the mental 
outlook and work of women. Always 
a student, with a wide knowledge of 
books, she naturally was associated 
with those connected with libraries, 
in developing their usefulness and 
expanding their benefit to their com- 
munities. 

Mr. Schaub stated that with all 
her public activities Mrs. Bacon was 
also busy with those immediately 
about her, organizing, leading and 
teaching study classes for large 
groups of women. She carried on 
extended courses in Shakespeare, 
Dante, Bible study, parliamentary 
law and other subjects. In parlia- 
mentary law, especially, she has been 
recognized as a state-wide authority 
among women. 


FOR COUNTY LIBRARY PROMOTION 


The Library Extension Division 
has a new exhibit in the form of 
three miniature theaters, 27.x 19 x 8 
inches in dimensions, representing 
by figures the advantages to be de- 
rived from a county book wagon. 
The accompanying illustrations 


show, in the first picture, the library 
book truck starting out with a load 
of books to visit the various stations 
in a county system. In the next pic- 
ture the book truck is shown at a 
district school where the librarian is 
assisting the teacher and pupils to 
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select the books from the shelves of 
the truck. The third picture shows 
a stop at a farm home where the 
whole family go to the book truck 
and make their own selection. 

These little theaters, artistic in 
design and color, were made by 
Frances Summers, a Springfield ar- 
tist. 

This exhibit may be borrowed by 
any organization or group of people 
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interested in extending county li- 
brary service in Illinois. With it 
will be sent copies of a new leaflet 
entitled, ‘‘Welecome the Book Wag- 
on!’’, intended for free distribution. 
This describes the advantages of the 
book wagon delivery service in a 
county library system. Copies of the 
leaflet will be sent to any one who 
wishes to further this work. 


LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of the 
American Library Association, held 
in Los Angeles the last week in June 
was among the most successfully 
managed conventions in the history 
of the association. The local libraries 
and the Chamber of Commerce had 
planned the hospitality end of it with 
a perfection that resulted in univer- 
sal satisfaction and enjoyment by the 
2100 members in attendance. 


Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale 


University and president of the 
American Library Association, de- 
livered a notable address at the 
opening session on ‘‘Scholarship in 
Library Work.’’ Dr. Keogh believes 
that the scholarly attitude is becom- 
ing active and a more influential one 
in the life of the country, and not 
less in library work than in other 
fields of activity. He cited many evi- 
dences pointing in this direction. 
For instance, there is the belief 
which was held by John Cotton 
Dana, that the buying of fiction 
should be restricted in public li- 
braries, and the money and effort 
directed to more scholarly channels; 
the increased eall for librarians on 
advisory boards of all kinds; the 
greater number of honorary degrees 
conferred upon librarians; the tend- 
ency toward a college degree as a 
normal entrance requirement of li- 
brary schools, and toward higher de- 
grees for advanced work; the 
strengthening of library school fac- 
ulties by adding teachers with great- 
er academic background; the estab- 


lishment of the forthcoming Journal 
of Discussion comparable to those in 
other professions; the scholarships 
and fellowships for higher study in 
bibliography and library science; the 
generous grants by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to college libraries; the ap- 
pointment of readers’ advisers in 
many libraries. Dr. Keogh thinks it 
will soon be necessary to combine 
scholarship with executive ability in 
library positions of importance and 
influence. He regrets present library 
conditions which leave no time for 
leisure. To develop himself to the 
point of his best contribution to so- 
ciety, to replace a receptive attitude 
by a constructive one, a librarian 
must have more leisure for continued 
study. Dr. Keogh’s definition of a 
true scholar is, ‘‘He, who has learned 
thoroughly all that a school can 
teach him, but who still has the char- 
acteristics of a student; who has not 
only attained precise and accurate 
knowledge, but has had his judgment 
matured and his taste corrected.”’ 


One clear note of the conference 
which no one who heard ean disre- 
gard, was the emphasis on rural li- 
brary extension, with the demon- 
stration of one of California’s many 
successful county libraries close at 
hand where all could observe the de- 
tails of management and the effec- 
tive work carried on. Many librar- 
ians returned home with a firm re- 
solve to push the county library idea 
with renewed vigor. 
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Milton J. Ferguson, California 
state librarian, gave five short rules 
for successful county library admin- 
istration in his state: ‘‘Direct con- 
trol, tax support, trained and certi- 
fied executives, flexibility sufficient 
to meet varying conditions, ability 
to follow natural lines of develop- 
ment.”’ 

The printed report of the Commit- 
tee on Library Extension of the 
American Library Association which 
was distributed, contains a compre- 
hensive summary of actual work ac- 
complished that shows an encourag- 
ing momentum toward widening 
circles of interest in library exten- 
sion and a greater understanding of 
its needs. 

State aid for libraries and other 
large unit library service was en- 
dorsed by the American Library As- 
sociation Council. 

Alumni education and radio edu- 
eation of adults were discussed by 
Levering Tyson, executive head of 
the new National Council on Radio 
Education. He stated that there are 
nearly a million active alumni today 
scattered all over the country. Most 
of them know of the new develop- 
ments in alumni education, but it has 
not yet occurred to their officers that 
the library can aid them. Mr. Tyson 
urged librarians to take the initia- 
tive in developing alumni services 
and especially in helping the indi- 
vidual alumnus. He discouraged 
broadeasting programs in individual 
libraries, suggesting rather that li- 
braries furnish approved reading 
lists in connection with existing ra- 
dio programs. 
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The increase in trust and endow- 
ment funds was brought out in a re- 
port by Samuel H. Ranck of the 
Grand Rapids public library, show- 
ing that there are now 611 librarians 
in the United States with trust funds 
totaling approximately $40,000,000. 
New York state has the largest trust 
funds and Maine the greatest num- 
ber. Among the nine states having 
over a million dollars is Illinois with 
$7,254,000. It was pointed out that 
while it is the business of the public 
to finance libraries by taxation, the 
great purpose of endowments is to 
supplement the work rather than to 
take the place of taxation. 


Ralph Munn, director of the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh, speaking 
on the ‘‘Social Significance of Li- 
brary Work with Children,’’ de- 
clared that better salaries for child- 
ren’s librarians, and greater chances 
for advancement were necessary if 
children’s work is to continue to at- 
tract the best type of children’s li- 
brarians. He also suggested that the 
children’s librarian, aided by the 
high school librarian, attack the 
problem of bridging the gap between 
children’s and adult departments. 


The new officers for the American 
Library Association are: President, 
Adam Strohm, librarian, Detroit 
public library; First Vice-President, 
Louis R. Wilson, librarian, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina library, Chapel 
Hill; Second Vice-President, Char- 
lotte Templeton, librarian, Green- 
vile, South Carolina public library: 
Treasurer, Mathew S. Dudgeon, li- 
brarian, Milwaukee public library. 


FIRST STEPS IN LIBRARY EXTENSION 


Farm people like to read. They 
are both intelligent and wide awake. 
The variety and high quality of their 
reading tastes are shown in the type 
of books they have purchased from 
the bookselling department of Cap- 


per’s Farmer. Between January and 
June this year the book service of 
this periodical reports a sale of 


3,243 volumes, the May sales going 
over the 800 mark. 

It is interesting to note the kind 
of books they have been willing to 
buy. Here are a few: ‘‘ Adventures 
of an African Slave,’’ 25; ‘‘ Astron- 
omy for Everybody,’’ 36; ‘‘Book of 
Wooderaft,’’ 129; ‘‘Catherine the 
Great,’’ 50; ‘‘Creative Chemistry,’’ 
47; ‘‘The Doctor Looks at Love and 
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Life,’’ 51; ‘‘How to Live,’’ 39; ‘‘Log 
of the Sun,’’ 23; ‘‘Outline of His- 
tory,’’ 344; ‘‘New Book of Eti- 
quette,’’ 102; ‘‘Red Knight of Ger- 
many,’’ 50; ‘‘Story of Philosophy,’’ 
94; ‘‘Trader Horn,’’ 160; ‘‘God and 
the Groceryman,’’ 117; ‘‘Nevada,”’ 
61; ‘‘All Quite on the Western 
Front,’’ 67. 


These facts about book sales to 
farmers bear a distinct relation to 
present day library work. It is clear 
enough that every public library in 
the state has potential rural patrons. 
Any librarian who sits today in her 
library content with urban patrons, is 
missing one of the most important 
and far reaching opportunities for 
modern library advancement. 


To think or state that rural readers 
are unwilling to pay for county li- 
brary service is not borne out by the 
facts. 


The main obstacle to county li- 
brary extension is lack of informa- 
tion. Rural people are astute enough 
to understand that they can get much 
more for their dollar when invested 
in intelligent public library service 
than through buying individual 
books. 

Farmers are not well informed 
about books and they know little or 
nothing of what service their nearest 
public library has to offer them. The 
first thing to do is to cultivate the 
field ! 

Some of the things any librarian 
may do to extend library service to 
rural readers are suggested. An ac- 
tive librarian will think of others. 

1. ‘Cireularize all county resi- 
dents, either by post card or let- 
ter, procuring the names of farm 
dwellers from the court house or 
telephone book. A sample post 
card is offered: 

Blankville, Illinois, 
August 15, 1930. 

The Blankville public library 
has many books of interest to 
you. Come to the library the 
next time you are in town and 
find out what we can do for you. 
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Your children, too, will like the 
books we have for them. 
Cordially, 
Librarian. 

2. Follow up the card within 
a week by a call to all rural tele- 
phone subscribers extending a 
personal invitation. A friendly 
human voice may be more com- 
pelling than a card. 

3. Publish information in the 
county papers about the service 
the local library offers rural pa- 
trons, and also news about actual 
books. 

4. Have an exhibit at the 
county fair. At this time invite 
county residents to sign applica- 
tion blanks. 

5. Arrange to give talks on 
both service and books at the 
meetings of Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations, not once a year, but 
several times. 

6. Visit the county schools. 
Get a civic-minded board mem- 
ber to go with you. Take some 
books to show the teachers and 
children and explain how books 
may be loaned from your library. 

7. Invite rural people to at- 
tend a library party, a real 
house-warming. Invite the board 
members to act as a reception 
committee. Show the county 
people that both the librarian 
and library board wish to know 
them personally. 

8. Get acquainted with home 
bureau workers and interest 
them in carrying news of the li- 
brary to their constituents. 

Choose one method of publicity 
which will be likely to work in your 
county and try it out. If that does 
not bring county patrons try another 
until a way is found to make your 
library ‘‘come alive’’ to your rural 
neighbors. 

Remember a real county library 
system will not grow over night. It 
is worth serious thought, careful 
planning and hard work. Good will, 
both felt and expressed toward farm 
people, will win financial support for 
better and wider library service. 
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NEW CONTRACT PLAN 


A leaflet on the Illinois Contract 
Plan for extension of public library 
service has recently been distributed 
to the libraries of the state by the 
Library Extension Division. 

It explains the new amendment to 
the Illinois library law which makes 
a contract possible. It also gives the 
text of the law. 

The contract plan gives [Illinois an 
effective way for incorporated vil- 
lages and towns or one or more town- 
ships to contract with an existing li- 
brary for book service. It is a con- 
solidation of book supply and admin- 


istration which benefits both city and 
rural patrons, and accomplishes con- 
siderable saving of overhead ex- 
pense. 

A village or township wishing to 
contract with another library has 
only to hold an election and vote a 
tax levy to cover the cost. 


The Moline public library and Port 
Byron township library are the first 
to take advantage of the contract 
plan. Their agreement is fully ex- 
plained in another article of this is- 
sue of Illinois Libraries. 


NEWBERY MEDAL AWARD 


The John Newbery medal was 
awarded to Rachel Field for ‘‘Hitty, 
Her First Hundred Years,’’ at the 
recent conference of the American 
Library Association held in Los An- 
geles. 

This is the annual award made by 
the section for library work with 
children of the American Library As- 
sociation for the most distinguished 
children’s book of the past year writ- 
ten by an American author. 


Hitty, the heroine of the book, is 
a real doll and is the joint property 
of Miss Field and the artist, Dorothy 
Lathrop, who has so charmingly 
illustrated the book. 


Rachel Field, with Hitty, arrived 
in Los Angeles by airplane. They 
were met in the air by two planes 
bearing the following notables: Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson, California state li- 
brarian; Everett R. Perry, librarain 
of the Los Angeles public library; 
Helen E. Vogleson, librarian of the 
Los Angeles county library and her 
children’s librarian, Claire Nolte; 


Eva Leslie, children’s librarian, Los 
Angeles public library; Rosemary 
Livsey, principal of the teachers’ 
and children’s department, Los An- 
geles public library; Bertine Wes- 
ton, editor of Library Journal, and 
Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, editor 
of the American Library Association 
Bulletin. 

While 500 feet apart and traveling 
at the rate of 100 miles an hour, Mr. 
Ferguson conveyed the news of the 
award to Miss Field by radio. Oc- 
cupants of the second plane with ear 
phones heard portions of the con- 
versation, although the roar of the 
motors made it impossible to hear 
every word. 

The other books which reached the 
final ballot this year are: ‘‘A 
Daughter of the Seine,’’ by Jeanette 
Eaton; ‘‘Pran of Albania,’’ by 
Marian Hurd MeNeely; ‘‘Tangle- 
coated Horse,’’ by Ella Young; 
‘‘Vaino,’’ by Julia D. Adams; 
‘‘Little Blacknose,’’ by Hildegard 
Swift. 


VACATION READING 


Many librarians in Illinois have 
adopted various plans to stimulate 
better and more summer reading 
among the children. 

Carthage. The public library has 
a reading course for all the grades 


and first year high school, with a 
list of books printed in the local 
paper. ; 
Chicago. A list of books covering 
the interest from infancy to the late 
teen ages has been placed in all the 
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forty-five branch libraries with the 
idea of developing the play interests 
of children. These books help to 
answer the familiar question, 
‘‘Mother, what can I do?’’ The lists 
were published in the Chicago Daily 
News. Publications of the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments, 144 
West 13th Street, New York City, 
and of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, were also recom- 
mended for the use of parents. 

The Rogers Park branch also has 
a summer travel contest under way 
in which ten different book tours 
to all parts of the world are pre- 
sented to boys and girls who want 
to join the game. A small snapshot 
picture of the tourist must be pre- 
sented in making application for 
passports. 

Evanston. Another plan covering 
travel books is being used in Evans- 
ton, in the form of an airplane ticket, 
void after September 8, which en- 
titles the holder to one passage to 
places all over the world. The lists 
of travel books are classified by 
grade, from the second to seventh, 
and by countries and were published 
in the Evanston News Index. 

Freeport. A book of travel tour 
around the world for children from 
the third to sixth grades is being 
conducted at the main library and 
Henney branch. Eight books must 
be read during the summer to com- 
plete the trip, though a child may 
read as many as he likes. Passports 
are issued and as each country is 
visited (book read) the child re- 
ceives a visa on the passport. Small 
maps of the world are provided on 
which the young traveller may mark 
the places visited. 

Jacksonville. The summer project 
in the children’s department of the 
public library is called a Pot of Gold 
contest. The children read graded 
books from lists contained in small 
green pots. When ten books have 
been read, an inch of gold is put in 
the pot. Those who finish the re- 
quired reading may attend a pienic 
to be held at the end of the summer. 
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The David Prince pupils are mak- 
ing book maps and an exhibit of the 
maps will be held at the school this 
fall, when prizes will be awarded for 
the most interesting ones. 

A story hour is also being con- 
ducted by Miss Hiatt who is telling 
a continued story to run for some 
time. Two short stories are also told 
and after the stories games are 
played for half an hour. 


Moline. A treasure hunt is the at- 
traction in the children’s depart- 
ment. The children are given a 
treasure chest when they enter the 
search. The treasure itself is to be 
found in the books listed, along the 
trail to be followed. One book must 
be read from six groups of books 
before the search is ended. The 
books relate the experiences of great 
men, both in fiction and travel. 

Momence. Mrs. E. D. Herman, a 
member of the library board, has 
shown lantern slides of birds secured 
from the State Audubon Society to 
large groups of children, accom- 
panied by an instructive and delight- 
ful talk on the pictures. 

The attendance of 79 children 
necessitated dividing them into two 
groups for future meetings. Arrange- 
ments were made for two story 
tellers. Another subject presented 
through colored pictures was Ameri- 
ean Indians. 

Ottawa. A summer reading club 
has been conducted for three years. 
The enrollment is 161 this summer. 
Children who read the required num- 
ber of books the first year will be 
awarded a white button, while yellow 
buttons will be given to second year 
members. Red badges are for third 
year members and blue for fourth 
year. Booklets are given the child- 
ren in which they write the authors 
and titles of the books they read 
with personal comments or criticism. 

Peoria. The Literary Travel club at 
the Lincoln branch library reported 
212 members on July fourth. Three 
members had completed their first 
tours and were starting a second. 
At the end of the summer a diploma 
will be given for each completed tour 
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and a gold star on each diploma for 
each extra book read. 


Park Ridge. The vacation reading 
club has made a good start with 276 
members at the end of the first week. 
The third and fourth grade children 
of the Lineoln school made posters 
for the club which were displayed at 
the library the week of July fourth. 


Prophetstown. A similar vacation 
travel reading club is maintained for 
children from the third through the 
eighth grades and high school fresh- 
men. Credit is given for reading 15 
books, not more than five of which 
may be fiction. Fairy tales are 
counted as non-fiction only for third 
and fourth grade children. Special 
recognition will be given at the close 
of the summer to the boy or girl who 
has read the most non-fiction. To 
receive credit a contestant must 
write a statement about each book 
of at least twenty words telling what 
the reader likes best about the book. 


Another contest for securing new 
readers was open to any child under 
sixteen years of age holding a bor- 
rower’s card. One point was given 
for each new resident borrower se- 
eured and two points for each new 
non-resident. 

To receive credit the contestant 
brought the prospective borrower to 
the library to make application for 
a borrower’s card. Credit was given 
when the card was issued. The 
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period of this contest covered a 
month, closing July 12 when prizes 
were awarded. 

Quincy. In honor of Miss Collins 
who bequeathed $500 to the child- 
ren’s department, the reading con- 
test is called the Cornelia A. Collins 
book-notes contest. Eight prizes of 
books will be awarded to the win- 
ners. The contestants are grouped 
in four classes: boys of thirteen 
years and under; girls of thirteen 
years and under; boys of fourteen 
years and over; girls of fourteen 
years and over. A list of suggested 
reading for this contest is posted in 
the library. 

Sterling. Bronze medals will be 
the feature awards this year for the 
vacation reading club. The medals 
will be provided by F. W. Honens 
and L. A. Bittorf, two of the board 
members. Each medal bears the head 
of Abraham Lincoln and the words 
‘‘Summer reading Medal—Public 
Library—Sterling, [Ill.’’ Children 
from the fourth through the eighth 
grades may belong to the club which 
operates from June 16th to August 
18th. The Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion cooperates with the library in 
urging parents to encourage the 
children to join the club. The mem- 
bers believe that the child who does 
not look into a book for three months 
will find himself unable to pursue his 
school tasks as well as the one who 
has read daily. 


BUSINESS BOOKS AN ATTRACTION 


With a slight change in wording 
three good reasons offered in the 
Year-Round Bookselling News apply 
equally well to libraries. 


The reasons why public libraries 
should purchase business books are: 


1. They bring young men into 
the library and frequently 
result in their borrowing 
other books in addition to 
business books. 

. The library is justified in 
buying these books because 
the price of many business 


books places them out of 
reach of many young people 
just starting a business ¢a- 
reer, who greatly need them. 

. The demand is continuous. 
There are always new comers 
in each group of graduates 
from high schools and col- 
leges who desire books on 
business subjects. 

Some of the worth while topics 
are: Accounting, Advertising and 
selling, Banking and finance, Credits 
and collections, Insurance, Manage- 
ment and personnel, Real estate. 
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BOOK PRICES 


Will the dollar book really create 
more readers is the question many 
are asking. Jane Tower in a recent 
Publishers’ Weekly says, ““The reason 
Americans do not buy millions of 
books and do buy millions of auto- 
mobiles is just because they want 
automobiles and they are not so 
greatly interested in book ownership. 


‘*Our job, then, is to increase the 
public interest in a demand for 
books and questions of price will be 
be of secondary importance. We can 
not cut this Gordian knot by as 
simple a method as price-cutting. 


‘*Price is of far less significance 
than fashion—the book of the mo- 
ment. Prestige is a considerable 
factor in creating demand. If dollar 
books are marketed by department 
and drug stores and all grouped 


with remainders, the prestige of 
these books will be sure to suffer and 
sales likewise.”’ 

In the argument as to whether 
publishers can afford to issue the 
new dollar books, it is of interest to 
observe the costs of publishing as 
one publisher has figured it in the 
following table: 

How the book purchaser’s dollar is 
divided : 

Cents 
Overhead (rent, light, heat, sal- 
aries) 
Manufacturing 
Royalty to author 
Distribution 
Sundry incidentals (type stor- 


A NEW LIBRARY GAME 


Laurence Housman in his ‘‘Cor- 
nered Poets’’; a book of dramatic 
dialogues (Cape, 1929, $2.50) has in- 
vented a new game, according to the 
last Library Review, an English peri- 
odical which is gaining readers in 
the United States. It is said that it 
will set one at delving into the lives 
and works of great writers. In a 
series of dialogues he presents epi- 
sodes in the lives of a few well known 
poets such as Carlyle, Wordsworth, 
Blake, Burns, Donne and others. In 
each case the poet is placed in an 


awkward situation. He puts verse 
and occasionally prose imto the 
mouths of these poets; some times 
it is really theirs and sometimes not. 
The reader who is sufficiently inter- 
ested is left to find out for himself 
which passages are real and authen- 
tic and which are genuine variants 
and which are mere imitations. This 
book will probably appeal to English 
teachers who wish for novel ways of 
presenting the English poets to their 
pupils. 


READING TASTES OF MEN 


In studying the reading tastes of 
men, librarians may well make note 
of the books which are reported to 
have been most read by the men in 
Byrd’s Antartie expedition. 

The Publishers’ Weekly for June 
14 states that the Harvard Classics 
and Encyclopedia Britannica came 
in for hard usage. The history of 
exploration was a favorite subject. 

Detective stories were popular and 


adventure yarns helped to relieve the 
tension of waiting for spring. The 
works of Hansen, Peary, Greely, 
Amundsen, Rasmussen, Charcot, 
Seott, Shackleton, Manson and Ger- 
rard were included. In fiction, the 
most widely read author was Donn 
Byrne with Joseph C. Lincoln as a 
close second. ‘‘Messer Marco Polo” 
was in such great demand during the 
early part of the winter that when 
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‘*Kield of Honor’’ was published last 
September special copies were dis- 
patched to the expedition’s base. 


W. H. Hudson’s ‘‘Green Man- 


sions’? was the most read book, 
probably because of the contrast of 
its setting to the polar regions. Con- 
rad, Mark Twain and Tarkington 
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were read, but Kipling and Dickens 
searcely at all. 

The Publishers’ Weekly says that 
the most popular single volume of 
reference was the World Almanac. 
Several sets of text books show 
signs of use and various volumes 
from Everyman’s Library enjoyed 
great popularity. 


A READING CONTEST 


Swift and Company, from its office 
in East St. Louis, has been conduct- 
ing an inter-plant reading contest 
the past winter and spring intended 
to encourage the reading of good 
books among the young men em- 
ployees. 

There were 789 contestants from 
the various training classes and 26 
plants of the company were repre- 
sented. There were 478 who com- 
pleted the full requirements of the 
contest, which called for the reading 
of five books and writing a letter in 
the form of a review of one of the five 
books. There were in all 2815 books 
read covering a broad field of litera- 
ture, most of them written by au- 
thors of well known standing. One 
book was required of a scientific na- 
ture; one on a political or historical 
subject; one on business; one on bi- 
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ography; and one of the reader’s 
own selection. 

The winner of the first prize, $50, 
was Herman W. Seinwert, of the G. 
H. Hammond Company, who read the 
following books: ‘‘Yankee of the 
Yards,’’ by L. F. Swift; ‘‘Lives of 
the Hunted,’’ by E. T. Seton; ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of American Democracy,’’ by 
T. R. Williamson; ‘‘Michael Stro- 
goff,’’ by Jules Verne. 

The book he chose for review was 
‘Problems of American Democ- 
racy.’’ The second prize of $25 was 
awarded to Thornton D. Waller of 
the National Stock Yards [Illinois 
Plant, and the third prize of $10 
went to Robert A. Wendenhall of the 
Iowa Packing Plant. 

The Library Extension Division 
furnished many of the books re- 
quired by the plant for this contest. 


INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


American Library Association 


‘‘Book Selection,’? by F. K. W. 
Drury ($2.75), is another of the text 
books in the ‘‘Library Curriculum 
Studies.’’ 

Some two hundred librarians have con- 
tributed criticisms and comments. The 
book sets up principles of selection and 
criteria for judging books in each of the 
main divisions of the “Decimal Classifi- 


cation.” 
“‘Order Work for  Libraries,’’ 


($2.25) by the same author. 

Develops, analyzes routines, and out- 
lines methods for ordering and receipt 
of books, periodicals, gifts, exchanges, 
duplicates. 

*‘Children’s Books from Twelve 
Countries,’’ (50 cents). 

This calls attention to books which 


create in American children a friendly 
interest in the children of other countries. 
To foreign parents, struggling with the 
new surroundings, the book of familiar 
folk tales in the mother tongue brought 
home by their children will receive a 
hearty welcome. Ability to read these 
books may also make the children proud 
of a foreign tongue of which they are too 
often ashamed. The books are com- 
mended by Edna Phillips, supervisor of 
library work with foreigners in Massa- 
chusetts. 


‘‘Children’s Library Yearbook,”’ 
number two, compiled by the Com- 
mittee on library work with child- 
ren, ($1.35). 


This annual discusses trends, develop- 
ments and problems in children’s library 
work. Two articles which will be of 
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special value this fall are: “Children’s 
Book Week: an Appraisal of Activities,” 
by Clara W. Hunt, and “New Stories to 
Tell and Read Aloud,” by Mary G. Davis. 


‘*500 Books for the Senior High 
School Library,’’ (75 cents). 


A new basic list of books for high 
school libraries, consists of selections 
made by the vote of twenty-four repre- 
sentative high school librarians. It is 
intended as a nucleus only, as it is ex- 
pected other volumes may be added as 
rapidly as feasible. 


‘*Graded List of Books for Child- 


ren,’’ second edition entirely re- 
vised, ($2.00). 

Includes about 1,250 titles which will 
be enjoyed by children of the first nine 
grades, including junior high school. The 
list represents the choice of fifty child- 
ren’s librarians and instructors in child- 
ren’s literature. 


‘*Guide to Reference Books,’’ fifth 
edition 1930, by Isadore G. Mudge, 
(15 cents). 


An annual survey of 236 new reference 
books. Miss Mudge’s comments on 
reference books are always dependable. 


‘‘The Modern High School and Its 
Library,’’ by Andrew P. Hill, Jr., 


(15 eents)- 

Reprinted from The Nation’s Schools. 
Notable for illustrations, floor plans, and 
a score card giving some 77 points for 
judging a junior high, senior high, or 
high school junior college library. 
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Three more numbers in the ‘‘ Read- 
ing With a Purpose’’ series have 
been issued: ‘‘Scandinavian Litera- 
ture,’’ by Hanna Astrup Larsen; 
‘‘Invention and Society,’’ by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert : ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ by 
Felix E. Schelling. (35 cents in pa- 
per, or 15 cents from the Library 
Extension Division.) 

The course on Shakespeare recom- 
mends two histories, two comedies, two 
tragedies, and a group of sonnets to be 


read in any edition, with five books about 
Shakespeare. 


The play which is suitable for 
county library inoculation ‘‘ Bring- 
ing Up Nine,’’ by Mary K. Reely, 
has been reprinted from the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin. (50 cents for 10 
copies. ) 

The Library Extension Division has a 
supply of this play which it will be glad 
to send to any group of persons who wish 
to stir up county library interest in this 


way. 

‘“‘Thirty Books for Children,”’ 
compiled from recent publications 
by Jean C. Ross. 

Reprinted from the June 1, 1930, Li- 
brary Journal. 


All the foregoing publications may 
be procured from the American Li- 
brary Association headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Miscellaneous 


The League of Nations Association, 
6 East 39th Street, New York City, 
offers its services for reference and 


study material dealing with the 
League and World Court. ‘‘Essen- 
tial Facts’’ is a general handbook on 
the League, and Round the World 
with the League of Nations is a bulle- 
tin published nine months of the 
year, subscription 25 cents. ‘‘Cease 
Firing,’’ by Winifred Hulbert, Mac- 
millan, $1.50, is a children’s book, 
sponsored by the Association, which 
tells how various international prob- 
lems affect the lives of boys and girls 
in different countries, is finding a 
wide use with children under four- 
teen. 


A study course entitled ‘‘Interna- 
tional Relations,’’ based on the 


books in the International Mind Al- 
cove, has been prepared for the use 
of adult clubs and will be sent with- 
out charge, to groups or individuals 
by the Carnegie Endowment for 
Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New 
York City. The books to which this 
course refers may be borrowed from 
the Library Extension Division. 


That the National Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers is strongly be- 
hind the movement, ‘‘Library Ser- 
vice for Everybody,’’ is shown in & 
new leaflet just published by this or- 
ganization. 


Every parent or teacher who be- 
lieves in the value of books in home, 
school and community can make use 
of this leaflet. It suggests topics for 
group study and offers ideas for 
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programs which will further county 
library work. It also tells how to 
obtain books; describes library ex- 
tension projects in different states; 
and how to secure further informa- 
tion and material. 


For parent-teacher use this leaflet 
is distributed free from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. It may also be had 
from the Library Extension Division, 
Springfield. 


Children’s librarians and others 
will secure many practical ideas from 
the little pamphlet, ‘‘Selling Child- 
ren’s Books,’’ by Doris S. Pattee and 
Mable Arundel Harris, issued by the 
National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Especially valuable is a Publicity 
Calendar suggesting seasonable top- 
ics which are quite as useful to li- 
braries as to bookshops. It also con- 
tains a selected group of important 
booklists which are recent and help- 
ful. A list of colorful posters, cards 
and window and store signs is in- 
eluded. Most of these are available 
free of charge to libraries. This pam- 
phlet may also be used with the local 
bookseller to influence the buying of 
better books for sale to children, 
their parents and friends. 


The Bookshop of the Indian Trad- 
ing Post, 619 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has issued a list of 
books about the life, history and art 
of the American Indian, including 
children’s books. Price two cents in 
stamps. 


John C. Winston, the publishers of 
a book entitled ‘‘Byrd’s Great Ad- 
venture,’’ by F. T. Miller, in defer- 
ence to Admiral Byrd’s representa- 
tives who feel that the title of this 
book may interfere with the Ad- 
miral’s own book, announce that the 
second edition of the former book 
will bear the title ‘‘The World’s 
Great Adventure, 1,000 Years of 
Polar Exploration, including the 
Heroic Achievements of Admiral 
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Richard Evelyn Byrd.’’ A feature 
of this volume is ‘‘ What is the Value 
of Polar Exploration?’ by Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


Admiral Byrd’s book entitled, 
‘*Little America,’’ will be issued by 
Putnam in the autumn. 


‘‘Popular Research Narratives,’’ 
compiled by Alfred Flinn, Director 
of the Engineering Foundation, v. 
1 and 2 of which slipped out of print, 
have been reprinted. The publica- 
tion of the third series created a 
great demand for all three volumes. 
These are recommended by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert in ‘‘Invention and 
Society’’ in the ‘‘Reading with a 
Purpose’’ series. The books are 
$1.00 each. 


‘*Educeation Tunes In,’”’ by Lever- 
ing Tyson, field representative of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education, is published by the Asso- 
ciation, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York. 

This study based upon six months’ sur- 
vey of the possibilities of radio education, 
reaches the conclusion that the possibili- 
ties are unlimited. Mr. Tyson has been 
appointed director of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, 
which has been organized to act as a 
clearing house for information and to 
make plans for the encouraging of edu- 
cational broadcasting. 


The Library Extension Division 
has compiled a buying list of recent 
technical books for an [Illinois li- 
brary in an industrial town where 
the factory owners have offered to 
contribute $1,000 for technical books. 
The selection has been made from the 
most reliable up-to-date sources. 
This list is in manuscript form and 
may be borrowed by any public li- 
brary desiring aid in the selection of 
new books on industrial arts. 


The Report of the Library Exten- 
sion Division for January 1, 1928 to 
December 31, 1929 has been issued 
and distributed to Illinois libraries 
and trustees. 
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GIFTS 


Alexis. The gift of $7,500 for a 
memorial library building, provided 
in the will of Mrs. Mary Scott, a for- 
mer resident, has been received. 
Plans for the building will soon be 
made. The library is a branch of the 
Warren county library. 

Arcola. By the will of the late 
Mrs. Emma C. Goodwyn, a former 
Arcola resident, the public library 
will receive $16,000. The bequest is 
for improvements and the purchase 
of books. 

Bradford. A gift of $50 has been 
received from the estate of Emma L. 
Bocock, a former resident, lately de- 
ceased. 

Cairo. By the will of Jacob P. 
Roth, a former resident, the library 
will receive $300, specified for the 
purchase of Tolstoy’s theological 
writings, a set of Emerson’s works, 
and the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
There is also a provision for a pos- 
sible residue legacy. 

Announcement has also been made 
of an important gift of paintings, 
statuary, and Rookwood pottery 
from Mrs. Isabella L. Candee of 
Cairo, who has generously remem- 
bered the library in former years. 

Glen Ellyn. The literature depart- 
ment of the Women’s club has given 
the free library $55 as a result of the 
play, ‘‘Glory of the Morning,’’ given 
at the high school. 

Jacksonville. A gift to Illinois 
college library of $1,000 has been re- 
ceived from Oliver B. Williams of 


Quincy, a 1906 alumnus. The money 
is to be spent for books for the eco- 
nomics and social science depart- 
ment. This library also shares in the 


$425,000 gift from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to thirty widely scattered 
liberal arts colleges, to enable these 
libraries to meet more adequately 
the great demands for books for gen- 
eral undergraduate reading. 

Lake Forest. The college library 
is another of the liberal arts colleges 
to share in the above $425,000 voted 
this year by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

Lombard. The friends of the li- 
brary, a group of 83 Lombard wo- 
men, organized a year ago to help 
in the upkeep of the Helen M. Plum 
memorial library, has presented the 
library with a number of valuable 
reference books. 

Marion. The Carnegie library has 
recently been placed on the mailing 
list of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace for the receipt 
of books in the ‘‘International Mind 
Aleove.’’ These books are to ac- 
quaint people with the customs and 
viewpoint of foreign peoples. 

Riverside. The Riverside post of 
The American Legion has contrib- 
uted $7,500 toward the new $80,000 
library building now in process of 
erection. 

Woodstock. With the legacy 
left by the late E. E. Richards, the 
library has recently purchased the 
following books: The new edition of 
Grove’s ‘‘Dictionary of Musie and 
Musicians’’; ‘‘The Pageant of Amer- 
ica ;’’ Thurston’s ‘‘ Art of Looking at 
Pictures’’; and Taft’s ‘‘History of 
American Sculpture.’’ These books 
will long be used by library patrons 
and recall Mr. Richards’ interest in 
the library. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Benton. The old home of A. S. 
Cleveland which he so generously 
presented to the library board about 
a year ago, is being adapted to li- 
brary use by removal of partitions 
and other necessary changes. The 
building and grounds afford a last- 


ing testimonial of Mr. Cleveland’s 
generosity to the people of Benton. 

Chicago. The new addition to the 
George C. Walker branch library, 
Morgan Park, costing $37,775, to 
which is to be added $1,585 for steel 
stacks and $6,000 for specially de- 
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signed library furniture, was opened 
May 24. The remodeling was suc- 
cessfully accomplished by building 
around three sides of the original 
building which now becomes the cir- 
culation lobby. The book capacity 
is now about 20,000 or double that 
of the old building. About $12,000 
worth of new books have been added. 
The architects were Doerr and Doerr, 
of Chicago. 

Danville. The new $7,250 addition 
to the public library, made possible 
by the bequest of August L. Web- 
ster, which extends the full length 
of the rear of the building, was form- 
ally dedieated May 8. A bronze tab- 
let to the memory of the donor was 
unveiled. The addition is to be called 
the August L. Webster room. It will 
be used for book stacks and study 
room. 

Decatur. Millikin University. The 
Trustees of the James Millikin estate 
have decided to erect a library build- 
ing on the campus to cost approxi- 
mately $150,000. Professor J. M. 
White, supervising architect of the 
University of Illinois, is making a 
survey and preliminary specifications 
for the building. 

DeKalb. The cornerstone of the 
Jacob Haish memorial library was 
laid June 23. The building will be 
heated by Hardinge fuel oil burners 
with -5,000 feet of radiation. 

Lake Forest. The trustees have 
purchased the site for the new Ker- 
sey Coates Reid library building. It 
will have 185 feet frontage on Deer- 
path and a depth of about 375 feet. 
The plans have been drawn by Ed- 
win H. Clark, architect. 

Oneida. The city of Oneida has 
officially accepted the gift of the 
home bequeathed by the late Hugh 
Greig, as a free library, together 
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with the $5,000 endowment. Mrs. 
Philip S. Post, daughter of the donor, 
has been asked to supervise the trans- 
forming of the home into a library. 
Mrs. Post has also given $300 to be 
used for library purposes. 


Port Byron. The Devore memorial 
library was dedicated May 14. The 
building was provided for in the will 
of Mrs. Rose C. Devore Simonson, in 
memory of her parents, early mem- 
bers of the community. The site was 
given by her husband, J. W. Simon- 
son. Devore N. Simonson of Rock 
Island, a son, in a tribute to his pa- 
rents and grandparents, read from 
the latter’s diary of eighty years 
ago. The principal address was 
made by Reverend Stanley W. Graf 
of Moline. Miss Alice Williams, li- 
brarian of the Moline public library, 
gave a brief talk and Miss Amoret 
Alford, librarian of the Devore me- 
morial library, reviewed the history 
of the Port Byron township library. 

Rock Island. Anticipating the 
need for a future addition to the 
present library building, the board 
has provided a special building fund 
which already amounts to more than 
$10,000. The sum of $1,000 has been 
voted from this year’s taxes. 

Springfield. The library board 
has recently purchased the building 
occupied by the North Side Bank, 
719-721 North Grand Avenue, east, 
to be used as a branch of the Lincoln 
library. This branch has enjoyed a 
steady growth since January, 1925. 
More than 54,000 books were cireu- 
lated the last year. 


Sullivan. The library building has 
been purchased by the city from its 
former owners at a cost of $4,362, 
payment to be made from taxation 
spread over five years. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Cairo, In response to a query 
from a Cairo business man as to how 
the population compared with the in- 
crease in the use of the public li- 
brary, a table covering thirty years, 


1900-1930, was compiled showing 
population, borrowers, circulation 
and appropriation. The figures 
proved quite a surprise. While the 
population fluctuated somewhat, the 
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gain has been 1,016 (13,525 in 1930). 
Borrowers have increased from 929 
to 7,446; circulation from 19,815 to 
132,876, and appropriation from 
$2,656 to $9,911. 

The public library has recently ex- 
hibited a collection of fans marked 
‘*Vanities of other days.’’ In days 
gone by a fan was a requisite for the 
lady of fashion. Fans were shown 
from Turkey, Japan, China, Persia, 
Jermany, England and the United 
States. 


Canton. The Parlin public library 
has printed an open letter from the 
librarian to the brides of the season 
reminding them of the aid the li- 
brary can render them in the new 
venture of housekeeping. 


Evanston, An outdoor branch li- 
brary at Bent Park has been opened, 
due to a permit which allows the li- 
brary truck to drive up to the shelter 
house every Wednesday from five 
o’clock to eight. Another branch 
for summer has been opened in a 
small store at 1037 Ashland Avenue 
which is open on Thursday from 
1:30 to 5:00 o’elock. This branch 
will cater particularly to children. 


At the main library the Detroit 
charging system has been adopted 
which reduces desk ‘routine and is a 
convenience to all concerned. It 
will also afford a better means of 
preventing theft, as all books are 
verified at the entrance before a pa- 
tron may depart with those he is not 
entitled to take. 


Galva. The public library with the 
aid of twenty-one teachers, main- 
tains school collections in twenty-one 
schools in Galva and its environs. 
The last year 7,316 books were used 
by 296 pupils. The teachers select 
the books and circulate them, keep- 
ing accurate record of their use. 


Herrin. Beginning July first, the 
public library began using the De- 
troit charging system, the inexpen- 
sive and efficient features of which 
were described in the April number 
of Illinois Libraries. 
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Hebron. The public library held 
an open house June 25 in honor of 
having cleared the indebtedness from 
the building. More than _ 1,000 
volumes were on the shelves. 

Lake Forest. University. With a 
nucleus already on hand in a ecollec- 
tion of valuable historical docu- 
ments, Lake Forest university an- 
nounces plans for an historical re- 
search library, which is secured, is 
expected to attract many scholars 
and students. 

Marengo. Volumes in the public 
library now total 5,912, with 131 
added during the past year. Twenty- 
six periodicals are currently re- 
ceived. Ninety-one new borrowers 
were added, with a present registra- 
tion of 1,196. Sixty-two cards are 
held by rural borrowers. The total 
circulation was 10,545. The new 
Robert Strahorn memorial library 
building is progressing toward com- 
pletion. 

Metropolis. The Rotary club has 
adopted the needs of the publie li- 
brary as one of its interests. The 
members will help to obtain a much 
needed increase in the tax levy so 
that necessary repairs may be made 
on the library building. 

Momence. The public library fund 
has been increased to $1,600, being 
a thirty per cent raise over last year. 

Park Ridge. The public library 
has been favored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
as one of a limited number of li- 
braries to receive the collection of 
books known as the International 
Mind Alcove. 

Peoria. In the last ten years 
Peoria has seen the number of vol- 
umes in the library increase 27.5 per 
eent from 127,049 to 175,273; its 
number of borrowers 99.5 per cent, 
from 10,982 to 21,896, and its issue 
of books to 164.8 per cent, from 
227,143 to 601,454. During this time 
the growth of the city was about 28 
per cent. 

Tuscola. 


The librarian’s report 
shows a total circulation for the year 
of 12,093 books and periodicals with 
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a total of 5,177 volumes, 292 new 
books being added. There are 1,305 
borrowers, or 50 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. 

Vandalia. The library made a 
record for itself the last year in the 
circulation of 26,808 volumes to its 
1,331 registered readers, of whom 
924 are adults and 362 of these are 
men. It is the men who have 
swelled the circulation of books of 
travel, biography, history and psy- 
chology. 

Virginia. Mrs. Alice Martin, li- 
brarian of the public library, has 
been making a special appeal in her 
community for local history material. 
The following books and pamphlets 
have been donated as a nucleus of 
the collection: The Records of the 
local Post of the G. A. R.; History of 
Cass county, edited by W. H. Per- 
rin; Historical Sketch of Cass 
County, by J. H. Shaw; History of 
Cass County, edited by C. Av. Mar- 
tin; Atlas Map of Cass County; His- 
torical Sketches, by J. N. Gridley; 
A. W. Snyder in Illinois History, by 
J. F. Snyder; Directory of Cass 
county schools, by A. E. Hinners; 
Cass County schools, 1906-14, Henry 
Jacobs; ‘‘The Virginians,’’ H. S. 
Annual for 1915-16-21-26; Virginia 
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high school commencement pro- 
grams, 1876-1916. These records are 
typical of valuable material which 
may be gathered and preserved in 
any public library where the librar- 
ian has an interest in local history. 

Warren County. The library staff 
of the Warren county public library 
held their semi-annual meeting May 
30 at Monmouth. Topics discussed 
were wider use of library books; how 
the branch librarians may help the 
rural schools; how branches may be- 
come centers of reading for men and 
women of the community; problems 
of distribution and handling. 

Winnetka. The public library now 
has nearly 20,000 volumes, an in- 
crease of 1,700 in a year. New pa- 
trons to the number of 861 were 
added, making a total of 5,249, or 
44 per cent of the population. These 
patrons borrowed 79,480 volumes, an 
increase of nearly 8,000 over last 
year. The cost of operating was 
$16,612.63. The increased demands 
for books and service will be met by 
opening the library every day and 
evening except Sundays and holi- 
days; adding an assistant trained in 
children’s work; and by increasing 
the funds, made possible by the new 
state law. 


PERSONALS 


Helen Adams succeeds Eleanor 
Wilkerson as librarian of the Rood- 
house public library. The latter be- 
_ Mrs, Marion MeNarie on June 
12. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, through a grant from the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, will represent the as- 
sociation at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Library Committee in 
Stockholm, Sweden, on August 20. 

Oscar E. Child, president of the 
Moline library board, died suddenly 
on May 19. He had been a valued 
member of the library board for 
many years and was devoted to the 
upbuilding of the library. His vision 


of library service was unusual. For 
the last two years he had been a 
member of the legislative committee 
of the Illinois Library Association. 
His interest, friendship and advice 
will be greatly missed by the library 
board and staff. 

Carolyn Crockett, who has been 
acting librarian of the Parlin public 
library at Canton for the past year, 
has been elected librarian. The li- 
brary board considers the last year a 
banner period of the library. The 
circulation has increased fifty per 
cent in twelve months. Each school 
room has been visited, and the pupils 
from each school have visited the li- 
brary. The age limit for patrons has 
been lowered and the privilege of 
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borrowing books extended to any 
‘ person in the Canton union school 
district. A total of 403 new volumes 
were added and 135 book loans were 
received from the Library Extension 
Division. 

Mrs. Eva C. Crozier, children’s li- 
brarian of the Highland Park library, 
has resigned to enter Northwestern 
university. Her position will be 
filled September first by Ida M. 
Agruss, a graduate of the St. Louis 
library school. 


Russell Dawson, librarian of the 
Cicero public library since 1928, died 
after a brief illness following an 
operation on June 21. Mr. Dawson 
was an active community worker 
and labored diligently for the best 
interests of the town. He had done 
much to further the progress of the 
library and had many friends. 

Grace M. Gillman, formerly on the 
staff of the Newberry library and 
other Chicago libraries, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new public 
library at Riverside. She has begun 
the work of selecting and cataloging 
3,500 volumes for the new building 
which it is hoped may be ready for 
use by Christmas time. 

Bertha Hoffenberg of the Henry 
E. Legler branch library, was award- 
ed the Jessie Woodward annual fund 
to attend the American Library As- 
sociation conference at Los Angeles. 

Lucy Jennings, librarian of the 
Sullivan public library, died on 
April 20 of pneumonia. She had been 
in charge of the library since its 
establishment. 

Mary G. Keane, reference librarian 
of the East St. Louis public library, 
has been elected president of the 
local Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s club. 

E. Louise Kendall, who graduated 
in June from the Western Reserve 
University library school, has re- 
turned to her former position at the 
circulation desk of the Highland 
Park library. 
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Lorena Keyl, of Decatur, a re- 
cent graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin library school, is to be 
reference librarian of the Decatur 
public library. 

Grace McMahon, librarian of the 
Glen Ellyn public library, is enjoy- 
ing a summer trip abroad. Mrs. 
Oscar Chandler is taking her place 
during her absence. 

Margaret MacLeod, a graduate of 
Western Reserve University library 
school, has been appointed children’s 
librarian in the Decatur public li- 
brary. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago public library, has been 
made president of the Adult Educa- 
tional Council of Chicago, in which 
the former Chicago Forum Council 
was merged. 

Genevieve Schlosser, assistant li- 
brarian of the Waukegan public li 
brary, is attending the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Ilinois li- 
brary school. 

Vera Smith, formerly on the staff 
of the Peoria public library, and a 
1930 graduate of the University of 
Illinois library school, has become 
reference librarian at the Lincoln li- 
brary, Springfield, in place of Rose 
Mather, resigned. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Southward, l- 
brarian of the Maywood public li- 
brary, recently addressed the South 
side community club on the cost of 
establishing a branch library in the 
south section of the village. 

Eileen Velde, of the Library Ex- 
tension Division, Springfield, is 
traveling in Europe this summer. 
Helen Mulford, of Shelbyville, a for- 
mer assistant in the Division, is sub- 
stituting for Miss Velde. 

Anne L. Whitmack resumed her 
duties at the Wilmette public library 
July 1, after a trip abroad. 

Hazel Willis, assistant librarian in 
the Kewanee public library, has 4 
leave of absence to attend the sum- 
mer library course at the Iowa State 
University. 








